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Look What a Grand Time You Have... 


Whether you prefer scenic spectacles, historic shrines, 
great cities, or glamorous resorts, you'll find a pleasure- 
packed Greyhound Tour exactly suited to your purse and 





















this purpose! You'll travel America’s scenic highways in relax- 
= OWSTONE PARK TOUR ing, easy-chair comfort, completely carefree because 
YELL ibable — UD everything has been planned for you in advance by Grey- 


hound travel experts! 


... and Look How Little You Pay for it! 


Prices include transportation, hotels, sightseeing and 
other features. 
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GIANT REFINERY UNITS like these at our Whiting, Indiana refinery are 
among the tools of our trade which help Standard Oil employees to 
earn good wages and enjoy steady work. Our tools are made possible 


2/, of our profits help 
pay for the new tools 
our employees use 





HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS good earnings for N. H. 
James of our Casper, Wyoming refinery and for 
46,700 other Standard Oil employees. At our refin- 
eries, one big reason for high production is our modern 
catalytic crackers, the largest of which can produce 
enough gasoline to keep 200,000 automobiles running. 











by the investment of our 96,000 owners. Last year about two-thirds 
of our profits were retained in the business to help pay for new equip- 
ment which helped increase the book value of the owners’ stock. 


E BETTER the tools a man has on his job, the more he 
can produce—and the more he can earn. Each em- 
ployee of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies is backed 
by an average investment of $31,400 in tools and equipment. 
There’s an old question, “Which came first—the chicken 
or the egg?” In our case, modern tools and equipment help 
us make a profit, but we could not have them unless we made 
a profit. In recent years, about two-thirds of our profits— 
the money left after paying all expenses and taxes—have been 
plowed back into the company to help expand and renew the 
facilities that enable us to serve you. 

The remaining one-third of the profits has gone in the form 
of dividend payments to the more than 96,000 owners of 
Standard Oil as a return on their investment. Last year’s 
dividends had a value of $3.14 per share of stock. 

Because they are good workers and are provided with good 
tools, our employees earn good wages and have the security 
of steady work. 

Profits benefit our customers, too. Because of profits, new 
equipment increases the supply of products and improves 
their quality. That’s the customer’s “dividend.” 

Yes, profits give investors a fair return on their investment. 
They give employees good earnings, and the security of steady 
work. And they give you a dependable supply of products at 
prices so economical that gasoline, for example—compared 
with most of the things you buy—is an outstanding bargain. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS a fair return for Mrs. 
Alvah P. Clayton of St. Joseph, Missouri, one of the 
96,000 owners of Standard Oil. No one person owns 
as much as 1% of our stock. Of the institutional 
owners, including many educational and charitable 
organizations, no one owns as much as 4%. 


HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS lower prices and better 
quality for millions of Standard Oil customers like 
Myrtie Monen of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, a regular customer 
of Newell H. Fawkes. Gasoline, for example, now 
sells at about the same price, excluding taxes, as in 
1925; on a performance basis it is worth 50% more. 
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Calendar of Events 

May 19-20—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

June 18-22—Milwaukee County Society 
for Mental Health Workshop, Mil- 
waukee State College 

June 25-27—Mid-west Junior High 
School Conference, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

July 1-7—NEA, San Francisco 

July 2-6—Conference on Teaching of 
Mathematics, Grades 1-12, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 

July 9-20—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Oakland, Cal. 

July 9-20—League College, National 
League of Teachers Association, 
Stockton, Calif. 

July 30-Aug. 1—Institute on Geo- 
graphic Understanding, University of 
Wisconsin 

Oct. 5—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Oct. 5—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 11-12—North Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior Education Association, 
Superior 

Oct. 11-12—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 11-12—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 

Nov. 1-8—WEA, Milwaukee 


* 
THE COVER 

We salute the graduates of the 
teacher education institutions. 
We welcome you into the profes- 
sion. The photograph is through 
the courtesy of the Madison 
Public Schools. 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 


Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 
voluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- VITAL STATISTICS ON 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent 
nutrition authority says: FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


a 

— 

- Before the enrichment 
program was started ten 

} years ago, virtually none 

of the nation’s white 

bread and flour output was enriched. 

Today about 87% of family flour and 

80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 

rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 





“Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, ~ 
but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens—enrich- 
ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved 
resistance to disease.” 





As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in 
the picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice 
of bread...and have made flags representing various nutritive 
elements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron—the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
bakers—become more than just “‘big words” as the class learns the total population have laws _ re- 
what these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- quiring enrichment. 
tribute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward 
in the study of foods is made as the children learn that “‘en- 













riched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 
rolls means more essential vitamins and minerals! 





If you’d like help in starting or expanding a nutri- 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
nutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1951, General Mills, Ine: 
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. end of an era for the Continent. 


HERE is in the mass mind 

of all Europe today the fear 
of another world war. You may 
say we have this in the United 
States too, and I admit that this 
is true. It is a new experience for 
us to be apprehensive about our 
national security, but this state 
of mind in our own land does not 
yet express itself on all occasions 
as it does in Europe. Here it is an 
all-pervading fear. I could cite 
many instances of this but let two 
suffice : . 

As our bus left the airport at 
Frankfurt for our hotel, the 
ground hostess of the airline 
came aboard and took a seat well 
to the rear. I left my own seat 
and joined her hoping to get 
some information from her point 
of view about general living con- 
ditions in Frankfurt. I found her 
a well educated girl who spoke 
fluent English and considered 
herself fortunate to receive $75 
a month which after tax and wel- 
fare deductions left her $50 in 
take-home pay. Her brother had 
been killed early in the war with 
Russia. She was living with her 
parents and half her wages, com- 
bined with that of her father who 
received $45 net a month, were 
required to provide for the three 
of them the essentials of life. She 
had been engaged to be married 
for a year and a half but she and 
her fiancé could see little prospect 
of marriage because they could 
find no rooms to live in. They 
could not live with her parents or 
with his for each family had been 
required to take in six refugees 
from Eastern Germany until ad- 
ditional housing could be con- 
structed, and this she believed 
might take years. ‘Besides’, she 
said, “what’s the use. Look at 
this.” and pointed to a row of 
apartment houses that had been 
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A group of American educators, probing into the pro- 
blems of Western Europe, found the people struggling 


to maintain their self-respect and at the same time 


haunted by the specter of a third world war. They ask 


Will the United States 
Defend Western Europe? 


William C. Giese 


Superintendent of Schools 
Racine, Wisconsin 


completely wrecked by our air 
attack. “They’ll be at it again 
soon and I hope I’ll be killed by 
the first bomb. You Americans 
fought the war but your people 
were not in it. You don’t know 
how terrible it is, but the next 
time you will know too. I hope 
your country can do something to 
Russia but you are too far away 
to stop bombing. Hitler’s war 
made us too weak to do anything 
about it.” This was in Frankfurt, 
Germany, the American zone of 
occupation. But ten days later in 
Finland a professor from the uni- 
versity closed her speech on the 
history of the development of 
democratic institutions in Fin- 
land with this somber statement: 

Today the threat of further Russian 
aggression is a dark shadow that shuts 


from Finland much of the sunshine of 
the fair month of May. 


End of an Era 


This fear is not merely a psy- 
chological aftermath of World 
War II. It is based on the fact 
that this war marked the end of 
an era for the Continent of 
Europe. For the past several cen- 
turies there have been at least 
three or four first rank powers in 
Europe; today there is only one. 
The others have become third or 
fourth rate powers and it seems 
unlikely that any one of them will 
ever again regain its former 
status. When there are three or 


more major powers it is possible 
to form alliances that will make 
aggressive war risky or ex- 
tremely costly for any nation 
bent on conquest. By these means 
at least intervals of peace were 
secured in Europe during the 
past two centuries through a bal- 
ance of power diplomacy. That 
balance of power has been de- 
stroyed and in the minds of the 
people of Europe, World War III 
is regarded as inevitable; it is 





Editor’s Note: W. C. Giese, Racine 
superintendent of schools, was selected 
in March 1950 to represent Wisconsin 
in the Flying Classroom tour of West- 
ern Europe in order to make a general 
survey of the present economic condi- 
tions, government programs, living 
standards, and education. The group of 
62 from 42 states, including classroom 
teachers and administrators from pub- 
lie schools and colleges, spent six weeks 
visiting 11 nations and discussed na- 
tional and international problems with 
public officials, agricultural and labor 
leaders, industrialists, and educators. 
The. following countries were included 
in the itinerary: France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. 

Although space limitations prevent a 
complete discussion of the conditions 
of all the countries, Mr. Giese has 
given general world trends and has 
selected a few nations for detailed 
analysis. At the request of the editor, 
he has recorded his impressions of the 
present situation in Western Europe as 
he saw it. In Wisconsin the project was 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers Association. 








merely a question of time. 

The end of World War II did 
not bring into reality the noble 
purposes of the Atlantic Charter 
or the Four Freedoms. England, 
France, and Germany were so 
weakened by long struggle that 
today no combination of nations 
in Western Europe can offset the 
power of Russia. This fact is so 
plain that not only the leaders 
but the common people compre- 
hend fully its grim implications. 
They know that if Russia decides 
to move westward to occupy the 
entire Continent of Europe, or by 
threats coerce one country after 
another into its orbit of satellite 
nations she can be stopped only 
by the United States. They be- 
lieve we will attempt to do so in 
order to save ourselves but they 
also believe that it was American 
diplomacy that stupidly granted 
to Russia the foothold in Eastern 
Europe from which she can now 
strike so easily at the heart of 
the western nations. They - feel, 
therefore, that the obligation 
rests upon us to come to their aid. 
Further, they are of the opinion 
that if the United States will 
scorn any further appeasement, 
Russia will not press forward 
now. Thus time will be secured 
for them to regain some of their 
strength and offer effective resist- 
ance themselves. 


Support from New World 


However, they do not have 
much faith in our diplomacy. We 
heard this lack of confidence ex- 
pressed in Holland, Denmark, 
Finland, and especially in Bri- 
tain. I repeat, the fear of the 
third world war is not simply a 
state of mind caused by the hard- 
ship and suffering of the war; it 
is based on an intelligent under- 
standing that the old Europe is 
dead and the new Europe, if it is 
to survive, must have a stronger 
union than the old Balance of 
Power Alliances and must have, 
for some years at least, a strong 
sustaining arm in the New World. 

Next to the fear of war I think 
is the fear of another inflation 
that will destroy the stabilization 
of their currencies recently estab- 
lished through economic confer- 
ences. In brief they fear that 
their countries cannot achieve 
economic stability in the changed 
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world the war left in its after- 
math. This is also a universal 
fear. The Marshall Plan helped 
greatly to bring about marked 
economic recovery in all countries 
but the unemployment and 
misery following the war were so 
great that the dread of return to 
such conditions arises whenever 
some industries slacken a little 
because of seasonal variations, or 
the adverse effects of trade bar- 
riers and quotas. Some are appre- 
hensive of what will happen when 
Marshall aid ends. 

At the outset I was doubtful of 
the wisdom of the great expendi- 
tures we were making under this 
project to aid the recovery of 
Europe; but it is clear to me now 
that without such aid these coun- 
tries could not even have been 
started on the road to recovery. 
The full story of this cannot be 
documented here nor is it certain 
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. stopped only by the United States. 


that these countries will be able 
to stand on their own feet when 
this aid is discontinued in 1952. 
In general the government offi- 
cials are optimistic. Many labor 
leaders, too, believe it can be 
done. We attended the opening 
session in Rome of the third full 
conference of the E.R.P. trade 
union organizations which in- 
cludes all Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. The address of the chair- 
man, who spoke in English, in 
opening the meeting outlined 
pretty clearly the gravity of the 
general situation but it also 
sounded a note of practical opti- 
mism. I was so deeply impressed 
by what he said that I quote his 
concluding statement: 

The communists do not want the 
economic reconstruction of Western 
Europe. They fully realize that their 
maneuvers can only be successful in a 
continued period of depression and 
mass-unemployment in the_ various 
countries when the masses become 


desperate and lose hope for a better 
future. Now that the economic situa- 


tion, thanks to the Marshall aid, has 
considerably improved in all participat- 
ing countries, the communist influence, 
as is obvious to everyone, has dimin- 
ished considerably. The elections in 
recent months proved this conclusively, 

We now have had two years of Mar- 
shall aid and are entitled to say we 
have won the first round, to use a 
sporting term. The increase in produc- 
tion has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. ... But in spite of this 
considerable progress, many difficulties 
still have to be overcome before Europe 
can stand on its own legs again when 
the Marshall aid will come to an end 
in 1952. We need greater collaboration 
between our countries if conditions are 
to continue to improve. Many believe— 
and I am one of them—that the only 
way out is the creation of the United 
States of Western Europe. With an 
aggregate population of more than 270 
millions, the United States of Western 
Europe will be in a much better posi- 
tion to achieve greater welfare than is 
possible to achieve in the _ present 
Europe shattered and tattered as it is. 
By thus combining forces it will be able 
to wield greater power and enhance the 
possibilities of establishing a lasting 
peace. 


I cite this, quotation to indicate 
that European labor appreciates 
fully what the Marshall Plan has 
done and realizes also that such 
aid cannot and should not con- 
tinue. Europe cannot grow strong 
unless it “stands on its own legs”. 
I think also that the officials 
charged with the administration 
of the Marshall Plan have con- 
stantly tried through their pub- 
licity releases to make- it clear 
that Marshall aid will be reduced 
progressively and is scheduled to 
stop in 1952. 


Steps Toward Unity 


Personally, I doubt that a 
United States of Europe can be 
organized in the near future but 
there is reason to hope that the 
necessities of the situation will 
reduce trade barriers and help 
create a universal exchange that 
will have equal value in all coun- 
tries within the union. The need 
for such collaboration is so great 
that some European leaders have 
suggested that the Marshall Plan 
should have coerced the forma- 
tion of a multi-lateral European 
trade agreement by withholding 
aid from those countries who re- 
fused to become members of such 
a federation. The Marshall Plan 
officials agreed that perhaps this 
should have been done yet the sit- 
uation was so desperate that aid 
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could not be withheld until such 
agreements could be formulated. 
The Schuman plan for the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr seems 
a positive step toward economic 
union. 

Contrary to the opinions I have 
often heard expressed in the 
United States, these countries do 
not like to be on the dole. They 
are grateful, genuinely deeply 
grateful, but it hurts their pride 
to be recipients of charity. They 
know, of course, that the Mar- 
shall Plan is not charity only, but 
in part, perhaps in large measure, 
a strategic move to halt commu- 
nism. As General Bishop, high 
commissioner for the British 
Zone of Germany, put it—and 
how his face colored when he 
said it:— 

We shall be eternally grateful for 
the aid your country has given us but 
we are looking forward to the day 
when we shall damn well stand on our 
own feet. 


It was the general opinion of 
our group that the majority of 
our officials in charge of the Mar- 
shall Plan program are able men 
—many of them are on leave 
from important positions in the 
United States in industry, com- 
merce, engineering, and govern- 
ment. In a project as large as this 
it is inevitable that blunders will 
occur but on the whole the evi- 
dence shows that great progress 
has been made. From all present 
indications we concluded that the 
Marshall Plan was sound strat- 
egy. Its future implications can- 
not be fully measured, but this 
much is certain—it prevented the 
people from turning to commu- 
nism in their despair. 


Afraid of Inflation 


It must be admitted that the 
plan has not allayed the fears 
that the dark days of unemploy- 
ment and hunger will not return, 
but this fear is compounded of 
lesser fears that may serve to 
spur the people to take the right 
action. They are afraid that an- 
other inflation will bring eco- 
nomic collapse, that there will not 
be a market for their increased 
production and that strikes will 
give the communities the chance 
to gain increased power. These 
are dangers in nearly all coun- 
tries, but if the people are aware 
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The Flying Classroom takes off for a six-weeks tour of Europe. 


of these pitfalls they are less 
likely to be trapped by them. 

The rapid inflation of the 
money systems began during the 
war and was accelerated greatly 
in most countries after hostilities 
ended; therefore distress caused 
by inflation is still fresh in the 
public mind. The greatest infla- 
tion occurred in Germany, where 
money became so worthless that 
cigarettes served as the medium 
of exchange. Italy and France 
also experienced sky-high infla- 
tion and have now stabilized their 
money at a fraction of its former 
value. During an uncontrollable 
inflation the wage earners suffer 
severely, since their wages never 
keep up with the sky-rocketing 
prices. We were told that in Italy 
people asked that their wages be 
paid daily so that they could 
spend them the day they had been 
earned, being fearful that they 
might be worth even less the next 
day. Though the common people 
may not understand the underly- 
ing causes of inflation they know 
that if it comes again they will 
find it difficult to exist. Then gov- 
ernments will be unseated and 
revolution preached by the com- 
munists. The leaders in govern- 
ment and in labor are aware of 
the problem—seem to understand 
fully the necessity of keeping the 
national budget in balance if 
inflation is to be avoided or 
checked. 


In our conference with Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of Social- 
Democrats of Germany, the party 
that favors nationalization of 
heavy industry and a broad social 
welfare program, he was asked to 
give his stand on state medical 


care. “I favor it’, he replied, 
“when we can pay for it. It is 
wrong to promise something that 
we cannot accomplish without 
running the government into 
debt.” 

In a bulletin we received in 
Denmark I read the statement 
that the government was reduc- 
ing inflation by taking money out 
of circulation. The paper money 
that the Germans printed during 
their occupation of the country 
has contributed greatly to the in- 
flation of their monetary system. 
The government is still keeping 
the people on rations, particularly 
in dairy, poultry, and meat prod- 
ucts, the chief exports of the 
country, and at the same time 
levying heavy taxes. Thus by self 
denial the people will have a 
greater surplus for export and a 
greater national income which 
the government taxes heavily to 
retire the debt. Last year more 
than two million kronen of paper 
money were destroyed by the gov- 
ernment so as to reduce the quan- 
tity of money in circulation and 
thus increase its values. 


Finland’s Experience 


In Finland, which is not receiv- 
ing Marshall Plan aid, there are 
evidences of a strong secondary 
inflation. Vaino Tanner, leader of 
the Social Democrats, in speaking 
at the May Day celebration said, 
“Every effort must be made to 
combat the psychology of infla- 
tion and the workers can do much 
by being calm in wage conflicts. 
Impetus to the wage movement 
comes from rising prices and the 
inflationary frame of mind is 
spreading. Taxes cannot be fur- 
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ther increased and the only thing 
to do is resolutely to reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures.” 

At the time this address was 
delivered the locomotive drivers 
had issued an ultimatum to the 
government which operates the 
railroads that they would strike 
unless. pensions were increased to 
90 per cent of the basic wage. On 
May 4 the strike was called and 
on May 7 the government drafted 
all locomotive drivers of draft 
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age with the army. However this 
maneuver was not effective for 
only one-fourth of the drivers are 
under the draft age limit of 50 
years. I cite this situation to illus- 
trate that a socialistic govern- 
ment that has nationalized a 
basic industry cannot always sat- 
isfy its workers and must resort 
to coercion in its attempt to en- 
force its decisions in wage dis- 
putes. 

I have related these instances 
to show that the inflationary 
pressures which are increasing in 
the United States are world-wide. 
Perhaps we are not fully aware 
of the dangers that beset us in 
our present emergency. The peo- 
ple of Europe have discovered 
that there is no security in pen- 
sions or social benefits, or insur- 
ance or bonds that are paid in 
money that has little more value 
than cigar store coupons. How- 
ever, the little country of Switz- 
erland presented a striking con- 
trast to the general situation. 
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Though this little country has the 
most meager natural resources, 
the industry and thrift of its 
people and their complete under- 
standing of the necessity of keep- 
ing government expenditures in 
balance with government receipts 
has kept the Swiss money system 
stable. It is an astounding fact 
that last December the people of 
Switzerland, by a referendum 
majority of more than two to one, 
imposed upon themselves again 
the high taxes of the early war 
years so that the state can in- 
crease its outlays for defense and 
enlarge its welfare program and 
yet operate on a cash basis. They 
are willing to sacrifice today so 
that they may have security 
tomorrow. 


Rebuilding Germany 


The rebuilding of the produc- 
tive capacity of western Germany 
has important implications for 
the economic stability and the 
defense of Western Europe. It is 
a complex problem and _ looks 
quite different on the spot from 
the picture one gets reading 
about it in his easy chair at 
home. Frankfurt, Cologne, and 
particularly Dusseldorf, had been 
severely bombed and still looked 
tragic to me. But when I was in 
Denmark I spent a Sunday with 
an employee of the International 
Harvester Company who had 
been in the area just two months 
earlier, and also two and one-half 
years ago; and he told me that 
the recovery and reconstruction 
that had been accomplished was 
an unbelievable miracle. 

Should Germany become strong 
again the consequences for all of 
Europe are far reaching. On the 
other hand, France fears a strong 
Germany, particularly a Germany 
that is re-arming. There is some 
fear, too, in the other nations that 
a powerful Germany might join 
with the Russians; and a combi- 
nation of German genius for or- 
ganization and technology with 
Russian man power and natural 
resources would create a power 
that the rest of the world could 
not defeat. When we raised the 
question of the possibility of the 
union of Germany and Russia 
with General Bishop, the admin- 
istrator of the British Zone of 
Occupation, he stated positively 


that in his opinion such a union 
would be impossible for at least 
a generation or longer. He based 
this opinion on the intense hatred 
and fear of Russia the people of 
western Germany constantly ex- 
pressed. We found evidence of 
this on every hand. “When is 
your country going to fight 
Russia?” was a question fre- 
quently put to us. We had the 
feeling, too, that in spite of all 
the destruction that the German 
cities had suffered, the Germans 
would fight if the promise and 
prospect of a re-united Germany 
lay before them. They are not, 
however, willing to fight as mer- 
cenaries. Kurt Schumacher was 
able to bring about the defeat of 
Adenauer’s proposal for the arm- 
ing of Germany largely on the 
grounds that the German army 
should not serve as hired soldiers. 
The probability that such a 
course might provoke Russia to 
immediate attack was not the 
major consideration. 


Will Europe Fight? 


I have been asked repeatedly, 
“Will the people of Europe fight 
if Russia should invade Western 
Europe?” Obviously it would be 
presumptuous of me to try to 
answer this question. I do know, 
however, that the governments 
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to an industrial economy. 


of the western European nations, 
I mean by that the men who are 
now directing the affairs of state, 
know that Russian conquest 
means slavery. On the other hand 
it seemed to be the opinion of the 
common people that it would be 
futile to resist. In England, how- 
ever, although there was much 
griping about taxation and living 
standards, and complaints about 
(Turn to page 16) 
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+6 WOULD like to solicit your 

cooperation in planning with 
our supervisory staff and teach- 
ers. some units in conservation 
which might be included in our 
program of school offerings of 
the rural schools of Monroe 
county,” was an invitation sent 
out by County Superintendent 
Ollie Swanson in 1943. When 
Miss Swanson was asked what 
prompted her to extend this invi- 
tation to the Soil Conservation 
Service men, the county agent, 
the district foresters, and other 
conservation leaders in the neigh- 
borhood, she replied by saying, 
“Tt was not the state law passed 
in 1935. It was a terrific thunder- 
storm, a real honest to goodness 
gully-washer that swept across 
the plowed fields on my farm and 
carried the best soil from those 
fields and unloaded a good por- 
tion of it in the front yard of my 
home. I had just finished fixing 
up the front yard and was quite 
pleased with it. The washed-in 
soil made it an unsightly mess. 
I went straight to the district soil 
conservation office that morning 
before going to my own office. I 
asked them for some help to pre- 
vent a re-occurrence of this situa- 
tion. When I arrived at my office 
I decided that the boys and girls 
of our schools should know the 
facts about this problem of con- 
servation and how to do some- 
thing about it. That prompted me 
to send out that invitation.” 

As a result of this joint plan- 
ning, some conservation units 
were planned including all areas 
of conservation. Some meetings 
to help teachers with this new 
assignment were arranged. Re- 
source people assisted with field 
trips for teachers and for the 
pupils. Some special programs 
were planned to share with par- 
ents the lessons learned in con- 
servation. Many interesting proj- 
ects which integrated many sub- 
jects were developed around this 
activity. - 

This program in Monroe 
County has many counterparts in 
other counties and other school 
systems in the state. 


Counties Offering Program 


A trip to Iowa, Eau Claire, 
Trempealeau, La Crosse, St. 
Croix, Pierce, Polk, Oconto, 
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Some progress has been made in the protection 


of our natural resources, but there is still room 


for improvement in 


Conservation Education 
In Wisconsin 


Kewaunee, Dane, Marathon, 
Grant, Dodge, Jefferson, and sev- 
eral other counties, would reveal 
that the same good results which 
are being achieved in Monroe 
County are also gained through 
similar desirable conservation 
programs. 

A review of conservation pro- 
grams of high schools and city 
school systems would also show 
unusual conservation education 
gains. 

The same kind of experience 
which motivated Miss Swanson 
undoubtedly stimulated the Wis- 
consin Legislature. In 1935 it 
passed an act requiring that con- 
servation be taught in all the 
public schools of the state. It also 
provided that future teachers 
should receive an “adequate” 
training in the conservation of 
Natural Resources. 

In the 1948 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the 


Ingvald O. Hembre 
Assistant Professor, College of 
Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin 





National Education Association, 
entitled, “Large Was Our 
Bounty”, we find a full recogni- 
tion of the significance of conser- 
vation education and its challenge 
to the school. The report relates 
evidences of educational change 
in the area Of conservation. The 
schools reflect the interests of the 
people of the community. Quoting 
from the report: “They (the 
schools) reflect that growing em- 
phasis in American life which 
considers the close relation be- 
tween man and his environment, 
and recognizes the need for better 
understanding and care of that 
environment, if man’s use of it is 
to be continued and his living im- 
proved. To some this is known as 
‘conservation’; to others ‘wise re- 
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source use.’ . . . Our concern is 
not new but its development has 
begun to quicken only as the 
problems themselves have become 
more pressing. . . . Today they 
stand out in bold relief as prob- 
lems with which schools must 
deal.” 


Status of Conservation 


What is the-status of conserva- 
tion education in Wisconsin 
schools? How are the teachers of 
Wisconsin meeting this challenge 
in their classrooms? This was the 
basis of a study made in 1950 
through a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to all the schools in eight 
selected counties, to all the county 
superintendents in the state, to a 
20% random sample of the high 
schools, and to all the vocational 
agriculture departments in all the 
high schools included in this ran- 
dom sample. 


Much water has gone over the 
dam since Wisconsin passed the 
law requiring that conservation 
be taught in the public schools of 
the state. In 1937 the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 
issued a bulletin entitled, ““Teach- 
ing of Conservation in Wisconsin 
Schools.” Additional bulletins 
were published by the depart- 
ment in 1938, 1943, and 1948. All 
of these were to provide “aid to 
teachers in making the necessary 
adaptation in the field of conser- 
vation to suit the interests and 
needs of young people.” 


Many counties and local schools 
have developed special courses, 
teaching units, and activities in 
conservation. Many schools par- 
ticipate in Ranger Mac’s special 
radio program “Afield with 
Ranger Mac.” Some of the 
teacher training institutions have 
enriched their regular, summer 
school, and extension offerings to 
help prepare teachers for this job. 


Questions Submitted 


Common questions are: What 
is being done in the schools today 
in conservation education?; Are 
schools including conservation in 
the curriculum?; Are the teach- 
ers using the out-of-doors as a 
laboratory for conservation ex- 
periences?; What helps are they 
and the schools receiving from 
resource people and resource 
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facilities in the community?; 
How well prepared are the teach- 
ers to do their job?; If the school 
offerings in conservation are 
meager, has the teacher failed to 
give conservation its rightful 
place in the school curriculum?; 
Is the teacher ‘on the job” being 
assisted to better fit her for this 
new responsibility ? 

Seven hundred forty-four 
teachers and school administra- 
tors answered these questions. 
This is what they said. 

Eighty-eight percent of the 
rural schools, 64% of the high 
schools, and 81% of the voca- 
tional agriculture departments 
are including conservation in the 
regular curriculum. Special 
courses are being provided in 
18% of the rural schools, 6% of 
the high schools, and 18% of the 
vocational agriculture depart- 
ments. The big majority of the 
schools teach conservation by in- 
tegrating it with other subjects 
in the curriculum. In all of the 
schools, rural and urban, most of 
this integration is with the nat- 
ural and social science subjects. 
There is practically no integra- 
tion with mathematics, language 
arts, or with other courses. The 
vocational agriculture depart- 
ment, of course, makes conserva- 

tion education a part of its reg- 
ular agriculture classes. 


Field trips in conservation are 
provided in 75% of the rural 
schools, 67% of the high schools, 
and 97% of the vocational agri- 
culture departments of the state. 
While field trips are used in most 
of the schools many of the schools 
report using the field trip in only 
one area of conservation, and 
many do not use field trips at all. 
Soil is most frequently the re- 
source studied on the field trip, 
with forests a close second. 
Kighteen percent of the high 
schools reported no field trips 
used in any conservation study. 
Sixty-two percent of the high 
schools in villages and cities be- 
low 2500 population, and 81% of 
the schools in cities above 2500 
population use field trips in con- 
servation studies. 


Assistance Available 


Although some counties make 
rather extensive use of resource 
people from outside the school 
personnel in planning and devel- 
oping their school conservation 
program, the reports from the 
teachers indicate that many 
schools receive no such aid or 
assistance. In one county 60% of 
the teachers reported receiving 
help from the Soil Conservation 
Service. In another county 57% 
of the teachers said they received 
help from the county agent. In a 





Some schools plant their own forests. 
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third county less than 10% of the 
teachers received any help from 
any one of the resource groups. 
Fifty-two percent of the high 
schools and 36% of the vocational 
agriculture departments use no 
resource people outside the school 
in their conservation instruction. 


The study shows that schools 
are generally making very limited 
use of public and private facil- 
ities which could be very helpful 
and enriching in the conservation 
education program. Much of this 
use of public and private facil- 
ities is concentrated in a few 
counties. 


Nine percent of the rural 
schools, 2% of the high schools 
and 28% of the vocational agri- 
culture departments own school 
forests. Thirty-eight percent of 
the rural schools, 33% of the 
high schools, and 3B J of the 
vocational agriculture depart- 
ments which own school forests, 
however, use them ohly for tree 
planting activities. — 

“Afield with Ranger Mac”, the 
popular and stimulating radio 
program sponsored as a part of 
Station WHA’s School of the Air, 
has given a big lift to conserva- 
tion education in Wisconsin. 
Wakelin McNeel is very popular 
among school boys and girls. 
Fifty thousand boys and girls in 
Wisconsin participate in this pro- 
gram. The “Conservation Scrap 
Books” and “Conservation Cor- 
ners” have been used effectively 
by many classroom teachers as 
evidenced by the wide participa- 
tion in the program wherever it 
is accessible to the school and the 
school has facilities to make it 
available to the class. 


Inservice Training 


The study very definitely and 
convincingly reveals that much is 
being planned and accomplished 
in the area of conservation edu- 
cation in the public schools of 
Wisconsin. In just as forceful a 
manner it reveals that this job is 
being done in spite of the fact 
that few teachers have been 
trained to provide leadership in 
this area of learning. The study 
shows that we have been slow to 
provide inservice training in con- 
servation of natural resources to 
the teachers in the field. 
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Some of the schools and coun- 
ties have made effective use of 
local resource people and agencies 
qualified to give assistance in this 
field. Special extension, summer 
school, and workshops in conser- 
vation of natural resources by 
teacher training institutions have 
been very helpful in the field. 
Enriched offerings in the regular 
courses in many of the training 
institutions will greatly help the 
future teacher prepare herself for 
this responsibility. The study re- 
veals a great need for expanded 
teacher training programs in 
both the inservice and preservice 
fields. 


Source of Training 


Seventy-five percent of the 
rural teachers, 57% of the high 
school teachers, and 48% of the 
agriculture teachers who are re- 
quired to teach conservation of 
natural resources, report they 
have received no special training 
for this responsibility. 

Most of the teachers received 
their conservation training from 
the State Teachers Colleges. Of 
the 117 rural teachers who re- 
ported that they had received 
training in conservation educa- 
tion, 97 indicated they had re- 
ceived this training in state col- 
leges, and only one from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. None of the 
teachers indicated that this train- 
ing had been received outside the 
state. The county normals are 
now offering a two credit course 
in conservation which will greatly 
improve this situation with teach- 
ers graduating from these insti- 
tutions. 

In answer to the question, 
“Was inservice training in con- 
servation provided?’”’, 97 of the 
teachers in the 467 rural schools 
responding said “‘yes”, while 170 
of the teachers said “no.” Many 
did not answer this question. 

Preparation of teachers for 
conservation in Wisconsin high 
schools indicates that the most 
acute problem exists in the cities 
below 10,000 population. Twenty- 
one teachers in the 48 schools re- 
porting from villages and cities 
below 2500 and three teachers 
from the seven schools in cities 
from 2501 to 10,000 population 
indicated that they had received 


training in conservation educa- 
tion. In the nine schools from 
cities above 10,000 population, 15 
teachers reported they had re- 
ceived conservation education 
training. 

Of the 39 high school teachers 
who had received conservation 
education training, 22 received it 
from State Colleges, 14 from the 
University of Wisconsin, and 
three from outside the state. 
Eleven of the teachers reported 
they received their training in 
regular courses, 18 in summer 
school courses and seven in exten- 
sion courses. 

The inservice training of the 
vocational agriculture teachers in 
conservation education has been 
greatly expanded during the past 
two years as a result of the in- 
service training program devel- 
oped by the conservation commit- 
tee of the Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association in coopera- 
tion with local, state, and federal 
resource people and agencies. 


Future Needs 


Wisconsin has been among the 
states providing leadership in in- 
creasing their emphasis on educa- 
tion in the wise use of resources. 
The vital interest in the field 
among classroom teachers and 
administrators indicates that 
Wisconsin will continue to lead. 
To maintain that leadership in 
the future it will need to expand 
its program of providing conser- 
vation learning experiences to 
teachers. Both preservice and in- 
service education for the teacher 
will need to be provided to meet 
the immediate and long time 
needs for such training. 

The pattern of county and local 
school curriculum planning and 
development committees is prov- 
ing helpful in promoting conser- 
vation education. It will encour- 
age and facilitate the local school 
to use local resource people, agen- 
cies, and facilities to enrich their 
conservation offerings. 

The excellent job being done by 
certain counties and schools can 
well be expanded and be put to 
effective use as the program con- 
tinues to grow. Opportunities to 
share in these experiences are 
being provided and are proving 
most helpful to teachers and 
administrators as well. 
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Green Bay Surveys 


Nutritional Needs 


By MINNA GUTSCH 


As Told To 


READS and cereals, protein 

foods, and milk are the foods 
which are eaten in the most ade- 
quate portions by the second 
through sixth grade public school 
children of Green Bay, according 
to the results of an extensive food 
survey recently conducted here. 


In order to find out how well 
the school children were eating 
and if the foods they ate provided 
the nutrients in the quantities 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council, 424 elementary 
students throughout the city were 
tested by Joseph Skuhra, Green 
Bay school health coordinator, 
Minna Gutsch, district nutrition- 
ist, state board of health, and Dr. 
Milton Feig, 6th district health 
officer. 


Nutritional Goal 


In laying the groundwork for 
the survey, forms on which the 
child could record the food he ate 
and on which the mother could 
note any food he refused to eat 
were obtained from General 
Mills, Inc. An explanatory letter 
went to parents, participating 
teachers were instructed with 
National Dairy Council Food 
Models used to illustrate what 
constituted a serving of food, tab- 
ulating the returns was done by 
high school science classes, 
assisted by science teachers and 
Miss Gutsch and Mr. Skuhra. 
Records of all foods eaten for 
three consecutive days (Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday) were kept, 
and each grade was summarized 
separately with a total citywide 
school summary also being made. 

Even with this citywide coop- 
eration, several months were re- 
quired for completion of the sur- 
vey. The nutritional goal used in 
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tabulating the study was: 1 serv- 
ing daily of green or yellow vege- 
table, (Vitamin A), 1 serving of 
citrus fruit (Vitamin C), 3 serv- 
ings of other vegetables including 
potatoes, and fruits, 3 to 4 glasses 
of milk, 2 servings of protein 
foods, daily servings of breads 
and cereals, butter and other fats, 
iodized salt, and source of Vita- 
min D. 

Breads and cereals ranked 
high, with 100% of the children 
getting an adequate daily intake. 
Next was protein foods with 
86%; milk, 77%; iodized salt, 
75% ; vegetables other than green 
or yellow (including fruit), 61%; 
butter and other fats, 58%; citrus 
fruit, 52%; green or yellow vege- 
table, 30%; Vitamin D source, 
23%. 

It is interesting to note that 
85% of the children were eating 
foods which provided inadequate 
amounts of the recommended 
nutrients, yet 92% recorded 
quantities of “snacks’—such as 
candy, soft drinks, cakes, cookies, 
doughnuts, popcorn, and the !ike. 

Of the 70% who had inade- 
quate intakes of green or yellow 
vegetables, 7 out of 10 of these 











. . . to find out how well the school 
children were eating. 


almost 1 out of 10 children had 
markedly inadequate intakes. 
Protein foods fared better than 
other groups with 14% receiving 
less than 2 servings daily. 


Plans for Re-survey 


The results of the survey have 
received wide distribution 
through press and radio services, 
and visual aids have been pre- 
pared illustrating the results. The 
PTA Council and PTA study 
groups have been given the find- 
ings as well as teachers. Public 
health nurses working in the city 
have been thoroughly briefed on 
the results in order to provide 
them with information on which 
to base their teaching while mak- 
ing home visits. 

It is hoped that a community 
exhibit depicting in pictorial 
form the results of the survey 
will soon be available to bring 
home to the citizens of Green Bay 
the nutritional needs of their 
children. Findings will be contin- 
uously presented to public groups 
with emphasis on the work of the 
parents in feeding their children 
properly and healthfully. It is 


Eighty-five percent of the pupils of the second to the 
sixth grades in the Green Bay Public Schools are 


eating inadequate amounts of recommended nutrients, 


yet ninety-two percent reported quantities of ‘“‘snacks.’’ 


were markedly inadequate. 
Almost half of the group had in- 
adequate intake of citrus fruits, 
and 2 out of 3 of these were 
markedly inadequate. While over 
three-fourths had sufficient milk 
intake, it must be stressed that 


planned to re-survey the same 
sroup after the above educational 
efforts have had a chance to take 
effect in order to evaluate the 
efficiency of the program and to 
suggest other methods of 
approach ty the problem. 
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Counseling at the Adult Level 


LTHOUGH the guidance and 
counseling of in-school youth 
is one of the almost universal 
practices of the schools of Wis- 
consin, the field of adult guid- 
ance, particularly for the out-of- 
school group has too often been 
completely overlooked. 

Many personnel directors have 
expressed interest in the new 
trends in testing and selection of 
employees. Also, many workers 
have been desirous of obtaining 
self-information to aid them in 
future planning. 

Because of the place of the vo- 
cational schools in Wisconsin’s 
educational pattern, these schools 
would seem to be the logical 
agencies for such adult testing 
and counseling. With this in 
mind, the Kenosha School of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education em- 
barked on such an experiment in 
1947. The three years’ experience 
has given evidence that the proj- 
ect has met a definite need in the 
field of adult guidance. 


Advanced Planning 


The advance plans for starting 
such groups were made by H. M. 
Clark, director of the school, Wil- 
liam Klingman, supervisor of the 
evening school, and Ted D. 
Sather, guidance counselor. In or- 
der to serve relatively large 
groups, it was thought that this 
service might best be offered 
using some form of group test- 
ing as an introduction to counsel- 
ing. 

The group was limited to 25 
and the course adopted consisted 
of seven two-hour evening ses- 
sions, meeting one evening per 
week. The first announcement of 
the class in the local newspapers 
and on the local radio station 
brought an overflow enrollment, 
and it was necessary to divide 
the group into two sections. The 
Course was titled “Personality 
Analysis and Job Aptitude Eval- 
uation.” 

The areas chosen for testing 
were: mental maturity, aptitude, 
achievement, interest, hand dex- 
terity, and personality. While a 
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Given an opportunity, adults, too, are interested in 


learning their own strength and weakness so that they 


may be properly guided into suitable occupations 


which will produce mental satisfaction and happiness. 


variety of tests have been used 
from time to time with the differ- 
ent groups, the basic pattern of 
testing has remained the same. 
In the area of mental maturity 
best results have been achieved 
with the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity and the civilian ver- 
sion of the Army General Classi- 
fication Test. The breakdown of 
the California Test of Mental 
Maturity into language and non- 
language scores and into mem- 
ory, spatial relationship, logical 
reasoning, mathematical reason- 
ing, and vocabulary scores has 
been extremely valuable from the 
standpoint of counseling. 


Aptitude Area 


in the area of aptitude the dif- 
ferential aptitude series of the 
Psychological Corporation has 
been used for scores in clerical 
speed, language (spelling and 
grammar), verbal reasoning, ab- 





. individual differences ... 


stract reasoning, and spatial re- 
lationship. The factored aptitude 
series published by Industrial 
Psychology has been used for 
judgement, office terms, and sales 
terms. The Bennett Test of Me- 
chanical Comprehension and the 


Ted D. Sather 
Guidance Counselor 
Kenosha School of Vocational 
and Adult Education 





Minnesota paper form board are 
also given. 

In the interest field either the 
California Interest Inventory or 
the Kuder Preference Inventory 
has given equally good results for 
counseling purposes. 

The Purdue Pegboard has been 
used for a hand dexterity score. 
This is the only test requiring in- 
dividual administration and this 
is handled by testing groups of 
five on the pegboard while the 
rest of the group is working on 
an untimed test. In this way the 
entire group can be covered on the 
pegboard test in one evening. 

For personality tests Lepley’s 
Personal Audit, Cardall’s Prac- 
tical Judgment, The A-S Reac- 
tion Study, (Revision for Busi- 
ness Use) and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic are used. The paper 
form of the multiphasic, includ- 
ing scores for introversion-extro- 
version developed by Dr. Lewis 
Drake, is used for group work. 


Purpose of Tests 


In conducting the testing ses- 
sions, one hour at the start of the 
course is given over to an ex- 
planation of the place of testing 
in job selection. Often the coun- 
selor is confronted with the ques- 
tion, ‘Will these tests tell me the 
one specific job for which I am 
best suited?” It is impressed 
upon the testees that the sole pur- 
pose of tests is information. That 
scores can be used as indications 
of strengths and weaknesses in 
the persons make-up and that to 
be of real value, the person must 
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evaluate desired jobs or positions 
to determine if he possesses those 
traits important to success in the 
occupation. 

Following the six testing ses- 
sions, graphs are developed for 
each individual; these are given 
to the testee at the seventh ses- 
sion. This session is devoted en- 
tirely to an overall explanation 
of the meaning of test scores and 
further discussion as to how they 
may be used by the individual. It 
is shown that all job choices and 
all decisions must rest with the 
testee rather than the counselor 
and that the value of-the testing 
program lies in the information 
furnished the testee. 

While not required, all testees 
are encouraged to avail them- 
selves of private interviews with 
the counselor. These are limited 
to thirty minutes, but the individ- 
ual may return for future inter- 
views and he is encouraged to 
make use of the school counseling 
services at any time. 


Number Tested 


School records of the tests are 
kept only with the individual’s 
consent and such test scores are 
not available to employers ex- 
cept at the request of the person 
tested. 


Since the inception of this pro- 
gram 357 adults have taken this 
series of tests. Of this number, 
216 have made use of the priv- 
ilege of the private interviews. 

To aid in the better under- 
standing of modern testing pro- 
cedures, one class was limited to 
personnel managers from the fac- 
tories and offices of Kenosha. 
With this group more time was 
spent in discussion of the value 
of such tests from the standpoint 
of selection of workers. 

After three years, classes are 
still being organized every seven 
weeks and the response continues 
heavy so that each new class is 
filled immediately on its an- 
nouncement. 

While this attempt has merely 
scratched the surface of the field 
of adult guidance, it is at least a 
beginning and one that can be 
easily duplicated in any school 
system in which guidance coun- 
seling is provided. 
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Have Yes Boal 


John Dewey Society? 


The American high school; its 
responsibility and opportu- 
nity; 8th yearbook; ed. by 
H. L. Caldwell & Others. 
Harper, 1946. $3.00. 


This book is not easy reading 
but is thought provoking to any 
high school teacher or adminis- 
trator who is aware of the in- 
effective way in which subject- 
mattered organization of the 
school meets the problems of all 
the youths enrolled. Many will 
find it hard to start this book, but 
equally as hard to lay it down 
when once begun. 

Even though it is a yearbook 
published in 1946, it is not out of 
date and probably never will be. 
It represents the best thought of 
not one but many of our leading 
educators. Several have each ac- 
cepted the responsibility for a 
chapter or more but these all 
have a continuity that could only 
be achieved by many meetings 
and mutual understanding. The 
ideas presented for the reorgan- 
ization of the high school are 
startling—yet sound and possible. 
—DAVID BARNES, Principal, Eau 
Claire Senior High School. 





Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 


: 7 You Call 


Counseling the Individual 
Student? 


By John W. M. Rothney & Bert 
A. Roens. Sloane, 1949. $3.00. 


Into the midst of currently 
popular Inservice Training Semi- 
nars and Summer Workshops, 
this book make a timely appear- 
ance. Introducing a practical dis- 
cussion appraisal of counseling, 
Chapter I keynotes the authors’ 
warning that generalizations, 
even when based on_ research, 
must be modified to fit particular 
individuals in specific situations. 

Succeeding chapters point up 





criteria for collecting pertinent 
data; discuss procedures for 
studying individual behavior, 
test, academic, and work per- 
formances; give bases for evalu- 
ating health and environmental 
factors; and advise application of 
such data to effective counseling. 

Particularly stimulating to 
group study, is the supplement to 
each chapter, Readings and Ex- 
ercises, actual case study prob- 
lems. In the Appendices are 
follow-up reports of several of 
these cases, thus offering an in- 
triguing “See the last page for 
answer” device. 

To the “Jehovah Complex” in 
counseling, this book administers 
a needed antidote; to “little 
faith”, a beneficial tonic —HELEN 
HOUGHTON GREEN, Director of 
Guidance, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee. 


Hows Yeu Teiad 


Language for the Pre-School 
Deaf Child? 


By. Grace Harris Lassman. 
Grune & Stratton, 1950. $5.50. 


Mrs. Lassman approaches the 
problem of the pre-school deaf 
child in the light of her years of 
experience at the well-known 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles 
which has pioneered in the edu- 
cation of parents and their pre- 
school deaf children. She recog- 
nizes how important it is to help 
the deaf child learn in the early 
years when he is filled with curi- 
osity and eagerness and before 
his abilities fall too far behind 
his interest level. 


The author writes well within 
the comprehension of beginners, 
yet her material is scientifically 
accurate and far ahead of prac- 
tices in many schools. Principles 
of child development are inter- 
woven with the techniques that 
have proved useful in overcoming 
the limitations of imperfect hear- 
ing. ; 

Directed to parents and special 
class teachers, nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers will find in 
this volume many good ideas for 
their language arts and readiness 
programs.—KENNETH R. MAN- 
GAN, Supervisor Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, State Department. 
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Wisconsin Congress Adopts 
Vigorous Program of Action 


HE Wisconsin Congress of 

: Parents and Teachers adopted 
a vigorous program for education 
at its 42nd annual convention in 
Fond du Lac, April 24-26. Over a 
thousand delegates 
representing 764 units 
and over 80,000 mem- 
bers took part in the 
deliberations. In the 
field of teacher supply the organ- 
ization declared in the resolutions 
adopted unanimously that “re- 
cruiting and training promising 
youth to serve as educators is 
basic to the welfare of our 
schools.” To accomplish the ob- 
jectives the delegates urged “the 
adoption of minimum standards 
of professional training to insure 
adequate and competent perform- 
ance for the certification of teach- 
ers” and a program for inservice 
training. 

To further strengthen the pro- 
fession the Wisconsin Congress 
urged the improvement of the 
retirement system for teachers 
which is so “essential to the basic 
interests of the profession and of 
our schools.” The organization 
also urged the legislature to do 
whatever possible even to making 
arrangements for a_ constitu- 
tional amendment, if necessary, 
to provide for increased benefits 
to retired teachers. 


School Reorganization 


School reorganization received 
the endorsement of the delegates. 
To protect the progress so far 
made the Wisconsin Congress 
“supports the recommendations 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction and urges the Legisla- 
ture to act favorably in the pas- 
sage of only such measures as 
will give support to the basic 
principles of the 1949 School 
Reorganization Law.” 

“Our country faces a threat to 
the destruction of the American 
Way of Life,” states one of the 
resolutions. “Throughout this na- 
tion and certainly in Wisconsin 
there should be a determined 
force to support our schools in 
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order that young men and women 
may stand ready and prepared to 
defend liberty, justice, and law in 
a world of free men.” While re- 
gretting that world conditions 
are such that it is necessary to 
maintain a large military force, 
the Wisconsin Congress believes 
that pupils in our high schools 
should be exempt from military 
service until they graduate or 
attain the age of 18 years. The 
military was commended for 
effective work in developing com- 
petent soldiers and urged that the 
training program include learn- 
ing experiences which will lead 
to wholesome, productive citizen- 
ship. 


Physical and Mental Health 


To improve the physical and 
mental health of children, local 
parent-teacher associations are 
urged to initiate or to cooperate 
with other organizations in an 
effort to obtain a more complete 
health service which should in- 
clude efforts to obtain state aid to 
local communities for full-time 
services to county and multiple 
county public health departments. 

Juvenile rehabilitation should 














To improve . . . health of children. 


on Children and Youth and the 
Wisconsin Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. They are also 
urged to assist to develop the 
proper attitude toward citizen- 
ship and better human _ under- 
standing in terms of national, 
racial, and religious relationships. 
Believing that the home is the 
foundation of our civilization the 
Wisconsin Congress recom- 
mended the development of in- 
struction in our schools in the 
principles of wholesome home 
and family life and provisions for 
parent-education for parents of 
pre-school children. 


Priorities for Building 

High priorities for building 
materials and supplies were rec- 
ommended in order for the 
schools to meet their responsibil- 
ities for future adult citizenship. 


Over a thousand delegates to the convention took 


positive action on the vital subjects of school re- 


organization, 


teacher preparation, 


retirement 


legislation, health program, and military training. 


be the concern of all citizens. To 
accomplish this purpose the Wis- 
consin Congress declares “our 
State Department of Public Wel- 
fare needs the support, encour- 
agement, and counsel of citizens 
of Wisconsin in taking the cour- 
ageous step in reconstructing its 
program on modern principles 
and practices of institutional and 
non-institutional treatment 
methods.” 

Parent-teacher organizations 
are urged to study and put into 
practice the recommendations of 
the 1950 White House Conference 


The Wisconsin Congress voiced 
support for the extension service 
of the Free Library Commission 
and commended the Committee 
on Reading and Library Service 
for recommending good books for 
home, school, and libraries. To 
keep undesirable books and mag- 
azines from being offered for 
sale, the Wisconsin Congress 
pledged support to “those stores 
and news stands which must re- 
sort to legal action to free them- 
selves from being forced by dis- 
tributors to accept for sale unde- 
sirable publications.” 
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gram for our schools? 


in this situation? 


Check Your PR Sense 


ERE are a few items and situations confronting teachers in 
their daily routines requiring good PR sense. 
You can think of many similar situations that you have faced, 
involving some action on your part for better understanding. 
What are your ideas on the following situations ? 


1. What are the essential characteristics of a good PR pro- 


2. Name the three “Misses” that work against good PR. 
3. List the three “G’s” of education. 


4, A teacher in a distant city suggested that her third grade 
stand and pledge allegiance to the flag. Susie refused; 
giving as her reason that her religious conviction pro- 
hibited placing anything above God. What would you do 


5. A principal faced a very bitter problem of discipline and 
unhappiness with regard to school bus transportation. 
The situation had serious implications for PR in the com- 
munity. What would you do? 
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DEFEND WESTERN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 8) 

the government, one had the feel- 
ing that the British would put up 
a bitter struggle. In spite of a 
contrary opinion on the Conti- 
nent, the British refuse to believe 
that they are not a first rate 
power and regardless of the hard- 
ships they now endure they be- 
lieve that they have still much 
that is worth fighting for. 


Finally, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the people of 
Europe are looking to their gov- 
ernments for security in the con- 
fusion and uncertainty of their 
present outlook. This tendency 
was well developed before the 
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war and had its embryonic begin- 
nings in each country in the 
change from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy. When men 
were uprooted from the soil 
which had furnished their liveli- 
hood, their feeling of security 
and independence was_ shaken. 
The economic systems dependent 
on industrial production has not 
developed stability, and their in- 
stability has had serious reper- 
cussions nationally and interna- 
tionally. When for any reason 
markets for the goods produced 
by the machine economy diminish 
and men lose their jobs, the inter- 
vention of the state seems to be 
inevitable. The drive for security 








has been pressed with new vigor 
during every depression, and the 
chaos following the last war has 
made men willing to risk freedom 
for welfare. No nation in Europe 
will return to the laissez faire 
governments of the beginning of 
the century. Perhaps the next ten 
years, surely the next 50, will de- 
termine whether freedom can 
survive in a planned economy. 
Will a corporate government in- 
evitably grow more totalitarian? 
This question remains to be an- 
swered. Basically this is the ques- 
tion underlying all the problems 
with which the governments of 
Europe are struggling today. The 
five Scandinavian countries which 
were not ravaged by the war, 
Finland excepted, are a sort of 
world laboratory where the sur- 
vival of liberty and freedom in 
states now experimenting with 
socialistic governments is being 
tested. What happens there may 
be important for us. 


WEA Financial Statement 
Summary, April 1951 


Balance Apr. 1, 1951__$39,927.49 


Receipts ............ 1,836.87 
$41,764.36 
Expenditures _______-_ 7,723.23 


Balance May 1, 1951-_$34,041.13 


Reserve Account: Life 
Membership Account 100.00 
Bonds (Par Value)__ 49,000.00 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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“I’ve been assigned to your room, my 
name is Harvey Rucker and my father’s 


on the school board!” 


Reprinted by permission of The Christian Science 
Monitor, 
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Can Teachers Help Hold 
The Line in a Crisis? 


HESE are days that call for 
balance. We are living in peri- 
lous times. Now almost everyone 
is forced to act, often without 
taking time for consideration. To 
avoid being swept along by ex- 
tremists of one form or another 
requires the utmost sanity. 
Consider for a moment one of 
the more critical national issues 
we face. We are on the verge of, 
if not actually in, a third world 
war. We would avoid this war if 
honorably possible. In previous 
world wars, we did not sustain 
the major brunt of these conflicts. 
It is doubtful if world war III 
will find us again in such a favor- 
able position. In fact, all signs 
indicate that we shall have to 
absorb the main impact, from the 
beginning, of the next such war. 


Our Lot with the UN 


Our national leaders have cast 
our lot with the United Nations. 
Most of the materials and much 
moral support for the United Na- 
tions will need to come from us, 
the strongest world power. 


This country which abhors 
wars but which will fight, if nec- 
essary, can fight effectively only 
if it believes itself morally right. 
But world opinion is now a 
strong factor in this assurance of 
moral rectitude. The United Na- 
tions represents our only existing 
effective means of organizing 
world opinion. Hence we must 
think and act through the United 
Nations in such a fashion as to 
mobilize world opinion behind us. 
Then, if we must fight on a global 
basis, we can win. 

Events of such a magnitude as 
this, a third world war in pros- 
pect, imposes a great strain on a 
people. Shall we say as some do: 
“Eat, drink, and be merry for 
tomorrow brings the atomic 
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bomb’? Shall we temporize, fear- 
fully looking over our shoulder as 
we go automatically about our 
daily tasks? Or shall we stick 
manfully to our principles and 
carve out the best future that is 
possible? 


Schools and teachers are to a 
degree isolated from the impact 
of daily events. Schools—organ- 
ized buildings, equipment, mate- 
rials and staff—are designed for 
long term programs of education. 
Short of a cataclysm (bombing 
of a city, for example), schools 
carry on their long term pro- 
grams not without interruptions 
or development, but with some 
semblance of continuity. This 
favorable situation gives us an 
opportunity and a challenge to 
maintain balance and _ sanity 
while we help produce next gen- 
eration’s citizens. 


Meeting a Challenge 


How are we meeting this chal- 
lenge? Have we the quiet courage 
and fortitude to carry on a con- 
tinuous and improving program 
of education? Can we be sympa- 
thetic with partisans and their 
opinions and yet not be swept 
along by the veering winds of 
opinion? How did we as teachers 
react, for example, to the Mac- 
Arthur-Truman Controversy? 
Did we take a partisan view- 
point? Or did we calmly go back 
to first principles (civilian con- 
trol of the military, for example) 
and come to a reasoned conclu- 
sion? 

In these times of danger and 
fear, do we take time to see 
where we are going? Or do we 
slip into the easy way of getting 
what we can while we can? How 
do we react to the crime waves 
with their insidious penetration 
into some of our “best” circles? 


Are the boys and girls under our 
tutelage going to be a part of 
future basketball scandals? Are 
they going to be in the unenvi- 
able position of Costello, the 
gangster, who searched, upon 
questioning, frantically for some 
virtue only to come up with the 
rather feeble one of having paid 
his taxes? 

We can and must use our some- 
what favored sheltered position 
to think through carefully our 
teaching responsibilities, to learn, 
without condemnation from the 
mistakes of others, and to use 
what we have learned for the 
everlasting good of our young 
people. 


Special Teacher Shortage 


HOSE in teaching and guid- 
ance positions can be of great 
service in helping to guide good 
teaching material into prepara- 
tion for the teaching of the han- 
dicapped. At present, there is a 
severe shortage in the teaching 
field of the mentally handicapped. 
Especially is there a need in the 
less populated areas of the state. 
Teachers already trained for 
regular secondary positions may, 
by special summer study, be cer- 
tified for this field. Milwaukee 
State Teachers College trains for 
this field during the summer ses- 
sion and the regular year. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Alice Streng, 
Director of the Division of Ex- 
ceptional Education, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 

Another field of particular in- 
terest to women is that of Medi- 
cal Social Workers. About 8,000 
such workers are needed through- 
out the country. Aiding a patient 
to accept his disability, helping 
him to have the recommended 
surgery, coordinating the services 
for the sick person, are some of 
the areas in which the medical 
social worker assists. Those inter- 
ested may get information and - 
materials from Leona McGann, 
Medical Social Consultant, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Madison 2, Wis. 
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News and Views 





Position of Retirement Legislation 


S WE close copy for the year the major retire- 
ment bill is in an uncertain state but other 
bills in the WEA program, except 75, S., have been 
passed in the Senate by unanimous votes and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Finance where 
the real showdown on financial bills always takes 
place. Since 78, S. and 81, S., the bills for over-all 
increases of annuities have been replaced by a sub- 
stitute to 81, S. the Joint Survey Committee of the 
legislature spent about a month in examination of 
it and reported it back to the Senate with adverse 
criticisms. They did not object to removal of the 
one-per cent penalty clause in the deposit formula 
but to the guarantee of an annuity of one half of 
average final salary. They agree to a guarantee of 
one-fourth of average final salary from state de- 
posits, to be supplemented by whatever annuity the 


member deposits will buy. Since the report the 
WEA committee has had several meetings and a 
conference with the Joint Survey Committee to- 
ward an agreement. As this is written another 
meeting is scheduled, upon which the action of the 
WEA committee will depend. As it looks now hear- 
ings on the bills will be held before Joint Com- 
mittee on Finance at the earliest possible date: 

78, S. has been withdrawn and returned to the 
author, so that is removed from further consider- 
ation and effect. 

Since this is the last Journal issue we urge all 
WEA members to follow developments in the 
weekly bulletin which goes to administrators and 
local associations. The attitude in the legislature 
for substantial improvements appears favorable. 


WEA Life Membership Now Available 


IFE memberships in the association were estab- 
lished by’ the Representative Assembly in 
November. The cost is $100 and receipts will be 
placed in a segregated Life Membership Fund. 
Use of such fund will be determined by the asso- 
ciation when the eventual size of it can be more 
definitely estimated. 


We commend the life membership to serious con- 
sideration of our members. The over-all cost of it 
compared with the aggregate cost of annual mem- 
bership for a period of years is one consideration. 
To those who decide to buy such a membership we 
recommend they do it during enrolment next fall. 


The Spelling Bee Comes Back 


OR the third consecutive year a Madison news- 

paper conducted a spelling bee. Thirty-one 
finalists came to Central High School from grade 
schools as far as Grant and Richland counties on 
the west, Adams and Juneau on the north, even 
from Sturgeon Bay, and from Ft. Atkinson and 
Janesville to compete on April 21. 

The spell-down drew the usual crowd and it was 
broadcast by two radio stations. Principal Armand 
Ketterer managed the bee and Louise Marston of 
the Wisconsin State Journal staff acted as judge. 

The winner was Neil Smith, 12 year old eighth 
grader from Madison West Junior High, and sec- 
ond place went to Diana Brechter, the Juneau city 
champion. Young Mr. Smith and his teacher, Helen 
Witherbee, go to Washington for the national 


finals, May 25. g 
There may be spelling bees elsewhere. If so, it is 
encouraging to see some of these academic contests 
revived. Years ago when literary societies were in 
their heyday no program was complete without a 
spell-down. What is impressive about the Badger 
Bee is the wide-spread interest of pupils and par- 
ents in the competition. It has all of the excitement 
of an athletic contest. The lively reaction of the 
public, the genuine concern and preparation of 
pupils in this wide region would indicate that 
schools have not ignored the fundamental desire to 
spell correctly. Now, will someone attempt a re- 
vival of another old fashioned but challenging 
divertisement, the race in mental arithmetic. 


- Special Dues for Students and Retired Teachers 


TUDENTS and retired teachers can now join 
the association for one dollar a year. The spe- 
cial membership entitles them to receive the 
Journal and attend the annual convention. Teacher 
training institutions and colleges are asked to 
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bring this to the attention of their students. The 
general membership can assist in advising retired 
teachers in their areas of reduced dues for that 


group. 
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School for Milwaukee Teachers 


Milwaukee schools conducted an in- 
stitute for teachers on May 1 on the 
general theme: “Our Children—The 
Citizens of Tomorrow.” Morning gen- 
eral sessions were followed by after- 
noon section meetings on citizenship, 
conservation, guidance, mental health, 
junior high school, teen-age problems, 
reading, equivalency program, secon- 
dary education, child development, 
school food service, and school secre- 
taries. The conservation group met at 
Washington Park Zoo Auditorium. 
Speaker talent included specialists 
from the fields of education, medicine, 
industry. 


WATA Visits Industry 


About 70 teachers of West Allis 
toured Allis-Chalmers plant recently, 
studying machine manufacture for 
which this firm is famous. After the 
two-hour tour they met 20 of the com- 
pany’s executives in the Club House. 
A bountiful smorgasbord had been pre- 
pared for the guests which gave addi- 
tional opportunity to learn about in- 
dustry. Teachers received appropriate 
place favors and all felt it was one of 
the most worthwhile projects the 
WATA had undertaken. 


Mrs. Ellis Honored 


Mrs. Lillian M. Ellis, who recently 
completed 26 years of service as county 
superintendent of Iowa County schools, 
was honored at the annual luncheon 
given by the Iowa County Education 
Association on April 2. In recognition 
for her contribution and faithful serv- 
ice to the development of education in 
the county, she was presented with a 
diamond set wrist watch. 


NEA Asks for Resolutions 


The NEA Committee on Resolutions, 
composed of one representative from 
each state, would like to receive sug- 
gestions from the members for resolu- 
tions to be presented to the annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, July 1-7. 
Alma Therese Link, 453 Jackson Drive, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin member of the 
committee, urges all members to sub- 
mit possible resolutions before June 10. 


Community Day at Marshfield 


The Marshfield Teachers Association 
sponsored a Community School Day 
Wednesday, April 25, which was, in 
reality, a return B-I-E Day. On April 
5, teachers of the public and parochial 
schools toured several manufacturing 
plants and business establishments in 
the afternoon and attended a banquet 
at the Hotel Charles in the evening. 
On Community School Day all citizens 
were invited to visit the schools in 
order to see them in the regular daily 
schedule. One of the features witnessed 
by the group visiting the Grant School 
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was an antique display featuring sev- 
eral articles owned by Mrs. Inga Firn- 
stahl, principal. At the conclusion of 
the final visit the entire group assem- 
bled at the Senior High School cafe- 
teria for a coffee hour. 


Pi Lambda Theta Offers Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, a national associ- 
ation for women in education, has an- 
nounced two awards of $400 each for 
research on “Professional Problems of 
Women,” which will be granted by 
Aug. 15, for significant research in 


education. Any unpublished study may 
be submitted on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems and contributions of 
women, either in education or in some 
other field. The completed research 
study must be submitted by June 1. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Alice 
H. Hayden, chairman, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Sheboygan Hi Invites Parents 


Parents of all Sheboygan Central 
High School students and of the incom- 
ing freshmen for next fall attended the 
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vacation fancy, Manitoba can 
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stretch a long way in Manitoba. 
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second “open house” of the year Tues- 
day, April 3. The program was spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Coopera- 
tive Council which was organized three 
years ago. Five workshops, with both 
parents and teachers participating in 
the panel discussions, were held, one 
for each of the present classes and 
another for parents of the incoming 
freshmen. Before the one-hour work- 
shops, tours were conducted to various 
parts of the school building, and at the 
close of the discussions, a social hour 
was enjoyed in the school cafeteria. 
Arthur H. Mennes is the principal at 
Central High School. 


Anne Berg Honored at Onalaska 


Anne Berg, veteran teacher in the 
Onalaska City Schools, will retire after 
41 years of service in the state, 36 of 
which have been at Onalaska. She has 
taught in the First Grade at Onalaska 
continuously since 1918. A community 
party was held in her honor on May 10 
at which time State Superintendent 
George Watson was. the principal 
speaker. 


Madison Votes for Schools 


Madison voters approved a $2,474,000 
school bond referendum April 3 by a 
vote of nearly 4 to 1. A large factor in 
securing such an overwhelming vote 
was the thorough method of giving the 
public the facts upon which to base 
their decision. To get information to 
the voters on the bond issue, elemen- 
tary PTA members organized into 
block syuads and distributed leaflets 
their oi ganizations had printed in a 
house-tu-house canvass. The Capital 
Times and the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, the city’s two daily papers, pro- 
mcted the cause through front page 
stories and editorials. Five radio sta- 
tions presented spot announcements 
daily, newscasts, panel discussions, and 
speeches 

Copies of Supt. “hi!ip H. Falk’s 
annual report, Ti: i.dal Wave of 
Children, were circuiated among par- 
ents through hymeroom organization, 
and were mailed to city officials and 
heads of many organizations. Reprints 
of a portion of the report including 
charts, tables, and pictures were sent 
to meinbers of several leading groups..: 
Prinipais and the superintendent gave 
talks vefore many groups sometimes 
using slides of charts and tables. The 
money will be used to build new schools 
on the far East, West, and South sides 
where most of the new homes are being 
built. 


Health Workshop Reports 


The report of the Workshop in 
Health Education which was held in 
October was released recently. The 
purpose of the workshop, sponsored by 
the Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges, 
the Board of Normal Regents, and the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, was to determine means to 
improve health of school children 
through better preparation of teachers. 
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Major problems in health education for 
teachers were discussed and in each 
case recommendations were made for 
the consideration of school authorities. 
Copies of the report may be had by 
writing to the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison. 


PTA Grants Life Memberships 


‘In recognition for outstanding serv- 
ice in parent-teacher organization work 
four members received the coveted 
award at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at Fond du Lac, April 24-26. 
George Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was given the 
award by Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus, 
president of the Wisconsin Congress, 
at the Legislative Dinner, April 24, for 
his work and interest in PTA during 
the time he was superintendent of 
schools at Marinette and at Wauwa- 
tosa and for his leadership in educa- 
tion on the state level since his election 
to the state superintendency two years 
ago. 

Mrs. Helen Oesterle of Madison, Mrs. 
Edward Lazares of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus of Milwaukee 
received life memberships at the an- 
nual banquet of the organization the 
evening of April 25. Mrs. Oesterle was 
recognized for her leadership in local 
parent-teacher groups and particularly 
for her success as State Radio Chair- 
man for the past four years. Mrs. 
Lazares was cited for her exceptional 
service in local and district organiza- 
tions and for her leadership as chair- 
man of the state committees on health, 
the magazine, by-laws, social hygiene, 
and the budget. Another article in the 
Journal tells of the citation to Mrs. 
Dreyfus. Mrs. C. R. Wright of Beloit, 
chairman of the Life Membership Com- 
mittee, made the presentations. 


Governor Urges Polio Education 


As a part of the polio education pro- 
gram in Wisconsin every school child 
will receive a copy of “Polio Pointers”, 
a check list of do’s and don’t’s prepared 
by the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. In launching the pro- 
gram Gov. Walter Kohler stated that 
‘Gf every school child will take home a 
copy of ‘Polio Pointers’, much of the 
fear and hysteria which accompanies a 
rising incidence of polio will be elimi- 
nated.” More than 600,000 Wisconsin 
school children will receive the leaflet 
which will be distributed by the school 
superintendents throughout the state. 
The program has the approval of the 
State Board of Health. 


Valley Council Studies Issues 


The Fox River Valley Council of 
Edueation, an organization composed 
of delegates from the cities of the 
Northeastern area met Mar. 25 at 
Neenah to consider some important 
issues in education. The agenda in- 
cluded discussion of Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association affairs, 
retirement legislation, salary problems, 
and a teacher load study made by 
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Leone Fenzl of Oshkosh. At the time 
of the Neenah meeting two more ses- 
sions were planned before the close of 
the school year. 


Neenah Teachers Feted 


Sixteen members of the faculty of 
the Neenah Public Schools who have 
given individually from 25 to 40 years 
of service to education were guests of 
the Neenah Teachers Association at a 
Recognition Dinner held in Oshkosh, 
April 16. Cola Parker, president of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the prin- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 


Some of the flowers covered ——— 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 
~~~» Bleeding 
cmmnmmmene  Fleart 
« Calendulas 
wwe Camellia 
Carnations ° Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 
Delphinium va 
Fuchsias ~~ 
Gardenias ...........=. 
Gladiolus * Hellebore 
Hyacinths * Hollyhock 
Heliotrope * Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur * Lilacs + Lupine 
Marigolds . Pansies 
Peonies 
Petunias 
Poppies 
ommmmmemmem — Roses 
om  Sweetpeas 
swe  Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia 

















WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 4 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 
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HOW 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
for home and classroom. 


‘ Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
HD home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 
If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLOWERS 414 x 27% inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—5S0/¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAs. BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 


cipal speaker at the annual spring 
dinner-meeting, urged closer coopera- 
tion between the education profession 
and business and industry. 

Prior to the principal address of the 
evening the veteran teachers were pre- 
sented with certificates of service, let- 
ters from George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
and from O. H. Plenzke, executive’ sec- 
retary of the WEA, and gifts from the 
Neenah Teachers Association. Those 
honored and their years of service 
were: Gordon Albert, 25; Thora Ander- 


TO ADD LIFE 











son, 30; Carl Christensen, 36; Edith 
Cumming, 26; Armin Gerhardt, 26; 
Margaret Griffiths, 2912; Edna Mae 
Harris, 837; Marie Hein, 25; Ole Jor- 
gensen, 26; Katharene Kafer, 27; 
Nellie McDonnell, 39; Lester Mais, 28; 
Ruth Nielsen, 28; Arthur Paff, 29; 
Mrs. Helen Roberts, 40; and Edwin 
Zenisek, 25%. 

Included among the guests of the 
evening were the members of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Voca- 
tional Education and their wives. In- 
troduction of the honored guests and 
presentation of the certificates were 
made by H. B. Mennes, superintendent 
of schools. Welcoming remarks were 
made by Blanche McIntyre, president 
of the association, and the gifts were 
presented by Joseph Braun, vice pres- 
ident. 


Iowa County Elects Hennessey 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Association held at 
Dodgeville, April 2, Earl Hennessey of 
Barneveld was elected president to suc- 
ceed V. W. Kraus of Avoca. Other offi- 
cers elected were Mrs. Nelle Jewell, 
Linden, vice president; Mrs. Martha 
Watson, Mifflin school, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Lillian Ellis, executive 
board member. M. A. Fischer, Dodge- 
ville, the other executive board mem- 
ber, was elected last year. 


Marathon Co. Youth Confer 


The youth of Marathon County used 
Saturday, April 21, as a day to take a 
look at themselves and the institutions 
of which they are a part. The Mara- 
thon County Youth Conference, recom- 
mended by the Marathon County Youth 
Survey Committee and the State Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare. and Youth 
Service, opened with a general assem- 
bly followed by panel discussions on 
youth and his problems. A_ general 
assembly in the afternoon provided for 
summaries of findings and conclusions 
of the conference. It was a meeting 
where students had a chance to do the 
talking and planning. E. H. Boettcher, 
principal of Wausau Senior High 
School, was co-chairman of the confer- 
ence. 


Lakeshore Principals Met 


Principals of the elementary schools 
of Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and Two 
Rivers held their meeting at Washing- 
ton High School, Two Rivers, Thurs- 
day evening, April 19, to further con- 
sider their study of inservice training 
of teachers. Russell Moberley of the 
University of Wisconsin spoke on “In- 
service Education Program in Business 
and Industry,” and R. G. Greiner of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company of Mil- 
waukee spoke on “Supervisory Train- 
ing, Apprentice Training, and General 
Employe Training.” Clifford Liddle, 
chairman of the UW Department of 
Education, addressed the group on the 
subject: “Specific Tasks for the Lake- 
shore Principals.”” The general pro- 
gram of study is under the supervision 
of Mr. Liddle. The final results of the 
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study will be published by the Wiscon- 
sin Elementary Principals Association. 


Edgerton Recognized for Service 


A. H. Edgerton, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 
was honored in Milwaukee, April 27, 
on the anniversary of his 25th year at 
the state university. Some 120 of his 
former students, friends, and longtime 
colleagues meeting at the Hotel Wis- 
consin, praised him for his work in the 
vocational and educational guidance 
field. Mr. Edgerton was presented with 
a set of golf clubs, a plaque, and a 
memorial booklet of letters and tele- 
grams from friends. 


AMA Endorses Round-Up 


An editorial in the April Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
called upon all doctors to provide the 
usual cooperation of the medical pro- 
fession in the Summer Round-Up of 
Children, sponsored by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
the round-up, physicians will be asked 
to examine the annual increment of 
kindergarten and first grade children. 
The program has had the endorsement 
of the A.M.A. since its inception in 
1925. 


Health Workshop Offered 


A Health Workshop has been an- 
nounced as one of the features of the 
1951 Summer Session at the La Crosse 
State College. The Workshop will be in 
charge of Dr. Millard Murphy, director 
of Health Education at the college, and 
Mrs. Catherine Campbell, consultant in 
the State Health Department. They 
will be assisted by representatives of 
the State Board of Health and the 
members of the Health Center staff of 
the college. Dates have been set for 
June 11-July 20. The course will be 
open to teachers of all levels in the 
state and is designed to give a compre- 
hensive picture of the best present day 
practices in health education. 





RNecrology 


Nellie V. McCullen, 79, passed away 
suddenly on Feb. 25, at a hospital in 
Superior. She had been taken to the 
hospital as a result of a fall on the ice 
fracturing her hip. Miss McCullen 
taught for a total of 53 years, 40 of 
which were in the Superior Public 
Schools. 

* * * 

Alfred J. Herrick, a former member 
of the faculty of Central State Teach- 
ers College at Stevens Point for 33 
years, died Feb. 23. He retired in 1945 
and at the time was Director of Train- 
ing and Placement. 

* * * 


Ellen L. Minahan, 91, of Milwaukee 
who began teaching at 14 and retired 
at 56 passed away suddenly, Apr. 1, 
at a Milwaukee hospital. She taught at 
Stockbridge, Wisconsin Rapids, Rhine- 
lander, Milwaukee, and West Milwau- 
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kee. After going to Milwaukee in 1905 
she taught at the Garfield Avenue 
School for seven years and was prin- 
cipal of the West Milwaukee Grade 
School, now the Pershing School, until 
she retired in 1916. When she was 86 
she wrote a historical novel, “End of 
the Corduroy”, a fictionalized biog- 
raphy of her early life in rural Wis- 
consin. After her retirement she con- 
tinued to be interested in children and 
devoted her time to organizations work- 
ing for their welfare. 

* * * 

Jessie Talbot, a member of the Lin- 
coln High School faculty of Wisconsin 
Rapids for 31 years, and senior class 
advisor at the school for 26 years, 





passed away on April 22, at Riverview 
Hospital in Wisconsin Rapids. Prior to 
her coming to Wisconsin Rapids she 
taught at Ishpeming, Mich.; at Glen- 
wood City, and in her home town, 
Berlin, Wis. Miss Talbot served as 
president of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Teachers’ Association and as secretary 
of that organization five times. She 
was a member and an officer of several 
women’s organizations. 

* * * 

Mrs. George (Eleanor L.) Gullickson, 
38, died suddenly in a La Crosse hos- 
pital, Mar. 16. A graduate of Milwau- 
kee STC she taught at Sparta and 
Waupun before joining the faculty at 
La Crosse. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
7 SUMMER SCHOOL 


‘ JULY 23 - AUGUST 4 


On a C&S All-Expense Air Cruise 





Here’s a low-cost vaeation thrill you’]l never forget. Fifteen 
days in gay, exotic, romantic Havana... 
interesting instructive courses at the University of Havana 
Accredited Summer School. Have fun in this famous city, 
popularly known as the “Paris of the Americas”—at the 
same time learn about Cuba, its folklore, literature, arts 
and sciences and receive college credit. Take the special 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines New Luxury Constellation 
All-Expense Air Cruise—for only $209.00* per person. 
This one low price includes round trip by air, registration 
and tuition fees, luxurious hotel accommodations, meals 
and admission to leading Country Clubs. No 
passport ... no red tape. Write today for com- 
plete details or see your travel agent. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


*From New Orleans based on double occupancy plus U. S. 
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Diamond Head looks down as 
refreshment flavors recreation 


Where the blue Pacific caresses Waikiki “ i  . 
...Wwhere holiday enchantment vies 
with workaday reality, Coca-Cola reminds the state-side visitor of 
home . . . affords the islander an added fillip to his celebrated hospitality. 
And naturally so.—For Coca-Cola delights 
i sabia A » the knowing everywhere who like to flavor work 


a . or play with pure, wholesome refreshment. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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WASA Pays Tribute 
To Four Educators 
At Milwaukee, Apr. 12 


Watson Receives “Honor 
Citation” for Leadership 








The Wisconsin Association 
of School Administrators 
paid high tribute to State 
Superintendent George E. 
Watson, when they awarded 
him their “Honor Citation” 
at the Administrators-School 
Boards meeting in Milwau- 
kee on April 12-13. 

Mr. Watson was selected 
as the man who made the 
outstanding contribution to 
the field of education during 
the current year through a 
poll of more than 350 school 
administrators. The 1951 
citation was given “In recog- 
nition of truly outstanding 
leadership and achievements 
as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, which re- 
flect honor upon the WASA 
and which have assured bet- 
ter school opportunities for 
Wisconsin Youth.” 

In his acceptance of the 
award, Mr. Watson spoke 
warmly of the cooperation he 
had received from all groups 
and individuals working for 
a better and stronger school 
program, and reiterated his 
promise to have a dynamic 
and “on-going” program for 
our boys and girls. 


Others Honored 
Superintendents A. J. 
Henkel of Portage, C. D. 
Lamberton of Berlin, and 
Wm. C. Giese of Racine were 
given recognition by the 





A Reminder 


The annual WEA con- 
vention in Milwaukee is 
Nov. 1-3. At that time 
you will elect officers for 
the following year. Re- 
member that all active 
members are eligible to 
hold office and that nomi- 
nations must be in the 
WEA office by noon, Sept. 
25. If in doubt about re- 
quirements for filing, in- 
quire at the WEA office. 














group for outstanding 
achievements and meritori- 
ous services in the field of 
education, and were voted 
life memberships in the As- 
sociation. Superintendent 
Watson in making the 
awards for the Association 
told of the tremendous im- 
pact these men had made on 
the educational programs of 
the communities they had 
served. Mr. Henkel and Mr. 
Lamberton had retired at 
the close of the first semes- 
ter, while Mr. Giese retires 
from his present position at 
the close of this school year. 
The awards hy the WASA 
were in accord with the plan 
of the Association to pay 
richly deserved homage to 
members who have made 
major contributions to the 
educational programs of the 
local communities and state. 





UN Services Offered 

To teach effectively about 
the United Nations the NEA 
has established a United Na- 
tions Education Service to 
supply materials to schools. 





Reorganization Committee Invites Officers 





On April 20 the Committee 
to Study Reorganization held 
a meeting to which were in- 
vited officers of the sectional 
associations. Representatives 
of these associations who 
were able to attend were 
Gwendolyn Gibbs of White- 
water and William Marsh of 
Madison representing the 
Southern association, Lester 
Timm of Fond du Lac for 
the Northeastern, Donald E. 
Field of La Crosse for the 
Western, Louis E. Slock of 
Eau Claire for the North- 
western, June Lindstrom of 
Superior for the North- 








Lake Superior association 
and Earl Haney represent- 
ing Milwaukee Secondary. 

The evening was devoted 
to a discussion of a closer 
relationship and functional 
purpose of the sectional asso- 
ciation with the WEA. Some 
of the phases considered rest 
upon a long-time program of 
development and it was the 
consensus that whatever 
changes are contemplated 
must of necessity receive the 
approval of all groups be- 
fore being incorporated into 
the basic structure of the 
state organization. 
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Pres. Behrens Names 
Convention Committees 


The following constitute 
the members of the commit- 
tees whose duties are related 
to the annual convention. 


Resolutions Committee 

Harold R. Maurer, Supt. of 
Schools, Kenosha, Chair- 
man 

Harold Dyar, Supt. of 
Schools, Jackson County, 
Black River Falls 

Tom Ritzinger, High School 
Teacher, Rice Lake 

Sam Moreau, High School 
Teacher, Sturgeon Bay 

Anne Marshall, Teacher, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie 

Alice Scott, Elem. Teacher, 
Greendale 

L. W. Wochos, Voc. School 
Teacher, Green Bay 

Lois Brehmer, 
Teacher, Pulaski 


Necrology Committee 

R. W. Witt, High School 
Teacher, Monroe, Chair- 
man 

Rache] Jones, Jr. High School 
Teacher, Portage 

Frank Splitek, Supv. 
Teacher, Washington Co., 
West Bend 


Credentials Committee 

George A. Bassford, Supt. 
of Schools, Ashland, Chair- 
man 

Cecelia Kranzfelder, Jr. High 
School Teacher, Chippewa 
Falls 

Margaret Scott, Sr. High 
School Teacher, Antigo 

Donald Upson, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Janesville 

Bailey T. Webster, High 
School Principal, Seneca 


E. G. Kellogg Elected 
President of WASA 


At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, E. G. 
Kellogg of West Allis was 
j}elected president, George 











Elementary 


NEA Annual Meeting is Scheduled 
For San Francisco from July 1-7 





Wisconsin Headquarters Will 
Be Room 2043, Palace Hotel 





The 88th annual meeting 
|of the NEA will be held in 
|San Francisco July 1-7. Offi- 
| cial opening with a vesper 
| service will be on Sunday but 
|sessions of departments and 
|state delegations begin on 
July 2. That evening there 
will be the opening general 
session. Meetings of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly are 
scheduled for Tuesday 
through Friday. 

Wisconsin Headquarters 
will be Room 2043 of the 
Palace Hotel and will be 
opened on Sunday. Delegates 
from Wisconsin, whether 
sent by WEA or other 
groups, are asked to register 
there and use it as a place to 
meet friends and make new 
acquaintances. 





Wisconsin Session 


All delegates from Wiscon- 
sin are invited to attend the 
meeting of the Wisconsin 
delegation on Monday, 4:30 
P. M. State NEA Director 
S. R. Slade will preside. Do 
inot forget your NEA mem- 
| bership and credential cards. 

Conventioners will find 
San Francisco one of Amer- 
ica’s most interesting cities, 
colorful, compact, on inter- 
|national highways, seaways, 
and airways. California 
Teachers Association has set 
up a committee on hospital- 
ity and sightseeing to cover 
the numerous points of in- 
terest. Some of the entertain- 
ment will be free and some 
on a cost basis. They do 
things:in a big way out 
there, and it is hoped con- 
ventioners will avail them- 
| selves of the opportunities to 
jget a good look at the 
Golden Gate country. 








| O’Brien of Two Rivers, vice- 
|president, and F. G. Mac- 
Lachlan of Park Falls was 
re-elected secretary- 
| treasurer. Two new directors 
|are Ralph Balliette of Platte- 
| ville and E. G. Kellogg. A. B. 
| Rothwell of Manitowoc con- 
tinues as editor of the asso- 
ciation’s publication. 
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League College Will 





Teachers Associations, 


gram around the_ theme: 


“Living in a World of Ten- 
Arrangements are 


sions.” 
being more for the maximum 
experience in participation 
and leadership and for con- 
ferences with speakers. 


Excursion Opportunities 

League College members 
will be offered excursion 
opportunities such as a 
cruise on the San Joaquin 
River through delta country, 
Chinatown, Columbia State 
Park, Yosemite National 
Park, and a gold mining 
ghost town. 

Living accommodations 
and meals will be had on the 
campus. Tuition will cover 
two credits for the ten-day 
workshop. Applications 
should be sent to Mollie 
Leopold, 4418 North 26 St., 
Milwaukee 9 who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional League. 


“Unite for Freedom” 
Is AEW Theme in Nov. 


Sponsoring organizations 
for American Education 
Week, Nov. 11-17 have an- 
nounced the general theme: 
“United for Freedom.” 
Although parents and other 
citizens interested in educa- 
tion are welcomed to visit 
their schools any day of the 
year, many educational asso- 
ciations and school officials 
extend a special invitation to 
the public to visit the schools 
during American Education 
Week. 

The daily topics for this 
year are: 
Sunday—November 11—Our 

Faith in God 
Monday — November 12— 

Schools and Defense 
Tuesday—November 13— 

Schools Keep Us Free 
Wednesday—November 14— 

Education for the Long 

Pull 
Thursday — November 15 — 

Teaching the Funda- 

mentals 
Friday—November 16 — 








Be Held, July 9-20 


League College, sponsored 
by the National League of 
will 
be held at the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif., July 
9-20, according to Marcella 
Schneider of Milwaukee“ who 
is president of the national 
organization. Officers of the 
association and faculty mem- 
bers of the College have co- 
operatively planned the pro- 


Saturday — November 17 — 
Home-School-Community 
The National Education 

Association, the American 

Legion, the U. S. Office of 

Education, and the National 

Congress of Parents and 

Teachers are the national 

organizations sponsoring the 

special week in which atten- 
tion is focused upon the 
schools. 

Those wishing to make 
early plans may write to the 

National Education Associa- 

tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 

W., Washington 6, D. C., for 

special materials. 


Wis. Congress Elects 
Mrs. Born of Sheboygan 


Mrs. Joseph Born of She- 
boygan, vice president of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, was 
chosen president for 1951-53 
at the annual convention at 
Fond du Lac, April 24-26, to 
succeed Mrs. Woods O. Drey- 
fus of Milwaukee. The two 
vice presidents named at the 
same time were Mrs. R. J. 
Normington of Waukesha, 
and Leslie Johnson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Superior, 
succeeding Katherine O’Brien 
of Ashland and Mrs. Born. 
To the position of secretary- 
treasurer the delegates 
named are Mrs. T. J. Kum- 
merlein, Milwaukee, to take 
the place of Mrs. C. R. 
Wright of Beloit. 
Mrs. John E. Hayes of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, president 
of the National Congress, 
attended the first two days 
of the convention. In ad- 
dressing the delegates she 
presented the national legis- 
lative picture and the activ- 
ities of the national organiz- 
ation. Over a thousand regis- 
tered delegates representing 
764 local PTAs spent the 
major part of the three-day 
conference discussing prob- 
lems and policies of the 





Mrs. Bernhardt Awarded 
For Excellent Service 





Mrs. Pauline Bernhardt, 
member of the West Allis 
Board of Education since 


1928, was awarded the cer- 
tificate for outstanding, mer- 
itorious school board mem- 
bership. The presentation of 
the honor sponsored by the 
WEA and National School 
Service Institute took place 
at the banquet of the School 
Administrators and School 
Boards in Milwaukee on 
April 12. A. W. Zellmer, 
WEA executive committee 
member, and Supt. Watson 
made the presentation. 

Mrs. Bernhardt received 
enthusiastic backing for this 
distinctive recognition by the 
teachers association of West 
Allis. They emphasized her 
successful efforts in behalf of 
teachers and her cordial and 
friendly attitude towards 
them at all times. Consider- 
able credit goes to her for 
desirable salary features, 
professional standards, lib- 
eral sick-leave, and other 
advantages. 

West Allis is in a building 
program and Mrs. Bernhardt 
is promoting it with all of 
the facilities at her disposal. 


Praised by Groups 
Mrs. Bernhardt is active 
in numerous community 
groups and drives, thus co- 
ordinating the influences of 
the community and the 
schools. Her long tenure on 
the board is ample proof of 





which she is held by the 
people of the city. State- 
ments of her school board 
work by prominent citizens 
are most laudatory. Lavish 
praise was voiced by Mayor 
Klentz, Mr. Essock of the 
Civic Alliance, Supt. Kellogg, 
Mr. Geist and Mr. McCor- 
mack, school board members, 
as well as by former Super- 
intendent Nash and Miss 
Smith of Central' high school. 

The Journal congratulates 
Mrs. Bernhardt as winner of 
this achievement award and 
hopes she will continue to 
serve in the capacity in 
which she has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the 
welfare of the children of 
West Allis. 





Human Relationships 
Is Air School's Theme 


Plans for the fall Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air are 
being centered around the 
theme of human relationship, 
as schedules and manual 
preparation get under way 
at the State Stations. H. B. 
McCarty, director, announces 
the continuation next year 
of all ten of the current 
series, They will include: 


Afield with Ranger Mac 
Radio Almanac 
Growing Up 

Let’s Draw 

Young Experimenters 
Journeys in Music Land 
Music Enjoyment 

News of the Week 
Rhythm and Games 








the confidence and esteem in 


Book Trails 
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“Teachers” Deleted 





Photoart 


SERVICE © 


Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
Systems @ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 





For all your Audio Vis- 
val Aids ®@ Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 


@ 240-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 





3 From “State Colleges” 


The Board of Normal Re- 
gents after learning it had 





GOOD SCHOOLS 


te imitod 
s 





FREE ENROLLMENT GOOD SALARIES 
to California Schools 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 





Los Angeles 24, California 





the power to delete the word 
“teachers” from “state teach- 
ers college” agreed on the 
change at their April meet- 
ing. A recent action by the 
board authorized the grant- 


HUFF 








ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY Good + osteo eS! scarce 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
36 years’ superior placement service 


Exceptional opportunities, 
all departments—throughout 
all the West. Register now 
for the best fall vacancies. 
Free Life Membership 





ing of four-year liberal arts 
degrees. It has been repeat- 
edly emphasized that the 
state colleges will maintain a 
strong teachers training pro- 





Urgent School Needs 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
New Address: 122 W. Washington Ave. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Mid-west Junior High 


Session Planned at U | 





The Wisconsin Junior High 
School Principals Association 
has jointly planned with the 
University of Wisconsin and 
the State Department of 
Public Instruction a Mid- 
west Junior High School 
Conference on the University 
campus, June 25-27. The 
theme for the session is 
“Helping Junior High School 
Youth Carry Out Their De- 
velopmental Tasks in a 
Period of Crisis.” 


Speakers for Session 

Keynote speaker for the 
opening general session on 
June 25 will be George E. 
Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, on the 
subject: “Pioneering.” A. H. 
Lauchner, principal, Thorn- 
burn Junior High School, 
Urbana, IIl., is scheduled as 
the luncheon speaker on the 
opening day with a topic: 
“Junior High School Pro- 
gram.” “Implications for the 
Junior High School from the 
White House Conference” 
will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by John Mann, Apple- 
ton superintendent of schools, 





|at the morning session, June 


26. 


Out-of-state Participants 


On June 27, Charles Wal- | 
den, curriculum coordinator 
of the state department of 
public instruction, and| 
Camilla Low of the Univer- | 
sity of Wisconsin discuss | 
“Frontiers in Junior High| 
School Curriculum Plan- | 
ning.” The closing session of | 
the conference will be ad-| 
dressed by Samuel McLaugh- | 
lin, Department of Educa- | 
tion, New York University, | 
on the subject: “Education | 
for Action.” | 


Many general interest| 
groups will hold discussions 
during the conference with 
many state and out-of-state 
educators as leaders and re- 
source people. Among the 
participants from other 
states are: Mary Ullman, 
Columbia University; Ernest 
Berg, Winnipeg, Canada; | 
James Cherry, Joliet Town- | 
ship High School, Joliet, Ill.; | 
Donald Smith, University of | 
Minnesota; Mildred Fisher, | 


Maplewood, New Jersey. 





It has been announced that 
the program is open to PTA | 
workers, youth workers, and] 
any other layman. 








Build Arithmetic POWER 

Through UNDERSTANDING! 
Arithmetic for 
Today: Grades 1-8 


James H. Smith—Thomas J. Durell 
Adaline P. Hagaman 


Now . . . provide a successful pro- 
\ gram which builds full understand- 
ing of each process—and real ability 
to use arithmetic in daily living. 
ARITHMETIC FOR TODAY are 
new books which bring you a com- 
plete textbook program for about 
one fourth the cost of an ordinary textbook. Every teacher 
will get better results with the “Guided Learning’ plan 
which teaches arithmetic through the pupil's own experiences. 


Meets the Specifications of the 50th Yearbook! 


ARITHMETIC FOR TODAY Skilltexts are the only current 
arithmetic text series which meet the recommendations of the 
new 50th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, ‘The Teaching of Arithmetic.” 

These books provide a complete Teacher's Edition—keyed 
page-by-page with the text—which guides every teacher to 
attain maximum results. Send for examination copies of 
these new, 1951 Skilltexts today! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Affiliated with American Education Press 
400 South Front Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
Wisconsin Representative: ROY LEKLAURENS 





Copyright 1951 
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ss gionaate Vacation 


The Vacation You Deserve 
at a price YOU CAN AFFORD 


Fly there on Delta —and get 98% pure vaca- 
tion, undiluted by long hours on the way. 


Enjoy at a fraction of the cost the same 


luxurious hotels and attractions that cater to the 
millionaire winter trade. Average summer tem- 
. Budget trips to nearby foreign 
lands — Nassau, Havana, Jamaica. 


perature 81.3° 


Millionaire Vacation includes: 
© Round trip by Deltaliner to Miami 
@ Airport-hotel limousine 

@ 7 days and nights at a famous 


Miami Beach hotel 


@ Breakfast —in bed if you wish 
@ Motor sightseeing, Miami and 


Miami Becch 


© Boat cruise of| Biscayne Bay 


Typical Fares from: ( 
Chicago — $153.20 Cincinnati — $130.80 
Dallas — $182.30 


Atlanta — $97.10 
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Write today for FREE 
1951 Full-Color Brochure 


in Miami Beach 
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Mrs. Dreyfus Chosen 
“Mother of the Year” 


Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus of 
Milwaukee, president of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers for the 
past two years, was pre- 
sented with the American 
Mother’s citation and award 
as the “Wisconsin Mother of 
the Year for 1951” at the 
state banquet of the organiz- 








ation at Fond du Lac, April 
26. 


The presentation was made 
by Mrs. Wm. T. Hastings of 
Madison, past president of 
both the National and State 
Congress. She _ represented 
Governor Kohler and_ the 
Wisconsin Mother’s Commit- 
tee. As the mother of the 
year, Mrs. Dreyfus was hon- 
order at ceremonies in New 
York City the day before 
Mother’s Day. 


Activities in State 

In PTA work for the past 
25 years Mrs. Dreyfus has 
been a member of the ad- 
visory commission of the 
National Congress. She is a 
member of the Milwaukee 
Youth Commission, a mem- 
ber of the state brotherhood 
commission of the National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the 
Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Last 
December she was a delegate 
to the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

In the April 3. election 
Mrs. Dreyfus was chosen to 
a six-year term on the Mil- 
waukee board of education. 
Previously she served as a 
member by appointment for 
an unexpired term in 1947. 
She has been active in bond 
drives, Red Cross work and 
other activities for the wel- 
fare of the community. 

A life membership in the 
Wisconsin Congress was 
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awarded Mrs. Dreyfus at 
the annual state banquet for 
her outstanding achievements 
in PTA work over the years. 

Mrs. Dreyfus is the mother 
of three sons, all of whom 
are veterans of World War 
II. 


Mental Health Workshop 
Planned at Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee County 
Society for Mental Health 
has planned the Second Men- 
tal Health Workshop, June 
18-22 at the Milwaukee State 
College which will provide 
an opportunity to all to be- 
come well informed on the 
fundamental problems of 
mental health. 

There will be 18 workshop 
areas from which the par- 
ticipants may choose, accord- 
ing to Helen Dunlap, director 
of psychological services of 
the Shorewood Public School, 








who is general chairman. 
The workshops will include 
topics such as_ discipline, 


family relationships, grading 
and promotion, delinquency, 
spiritual values, gifted child, 
money problems, and the like. 

Each afternoon of the 
workshop week there will be 
varied activities such as field 
trips, round table discus- 
sions, examinations of exhib- 
its and films. Field trips will 
include such places as _ the 
Guidance Clinic, Jewish 
Vocational Service, County 
Hospital for Mental Dis- 
eases, County Asylum for 
the Chronically Ill, and 
Southern Colony for the 
Mentally Handicapped at 
Union Grove. 

Registration fee for this 
week of varied program 
materials and activities is 
$2.00. For details write to 
Helen Dunlap, general chair- 
man, 1701 E. Capitol Drive, 
Shorewood, Wis. 


UW to Have Institute 
For Geography Teachers 


An Institute on Geographic 
Understandings for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Social 
Studies Teachers has _ been 
scheduled at the UW Memo- 
rial Union in Madison July 
380-Aug. 1. On three succes- 
sive days a panel of nation- 
ally known geographers and 
other social scientists will 
discuss the Geographic Basis 
of Tension in the Far East, 
Near and Middle East, and 
Europe. 

In the afternoons an 
opportunity will be provided 











for group meetings to dis- 
cuss the classroom applica- 
tion of the understandings 
developed in the morning ses- 
sion. Participating in the 
afternoon meetings will be a 
panel of Wisconsin Social 
Studies and Geography 
Teachers, nationally famous 
educators, and _ representa- 
tives from the State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction. 

For further information 
write to Robert Finley, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, 
Madison, or George Winsor, 
811 Science Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 





B-E Day in La Crosse 
Put in Reverse in Apr. 


“Learning about learning” 
was the objective of La 
Crosse _ businessmen and 
women and other interested 
persons when about 300 of 
them visited the city’s class- 
rooms on April 10, Educa- 
tion-Business Day, reports 
Harold Wheelock of Central 
High School, chairman of the 
citywide committee. The first 
annual Business-Education 
Day held Oct. 5, 1950, at 
which time the teachers were 
guests of the businessmen, 
proved so successful that 
steps were taken to put B-E 
Day in reverse and invite the 
business people to visit the 
schools. . 

Thirty-one public and paro- 
chial schools cooperated in 
putting on E-B Day during 
the course of which more 
than 400 classrooms, shops, 
and laboratories were visited. 
The La Crosse State College 
Training School and the La 
Crosse Vocational School 
also participated. 


School of Choice 


Each visitor chose the 
school he preferred to attend 
and each school planned its 
own individual program 
which was to represent a 
typical day’s activities. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon for guests 
and teachers at the high 
school cafeteria the group 
was briefed on the afternoon 
program and was given an 
envelop containing informa- 
tion about the schools. The 
classes visited gave the busi- 
nessmen an insight to the 
various kinds of teaching in 
operation. After school a 
coffee hour provided a set- 
ting for short discussions by 
the teachers on educational 
and vocational guidance, 
health facilities and guid- 
ance, social guidance, and 
school attendance records. 





M. J. Gegan, Menasha, 
Elected NWEA Pres. 


M. J. Gegan, Menasha, 
superintendent of schools, 
was elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association at its con- 
vention in Fond du Lac April 
6. He succeeds Lester Timm 
of Fond du Lac. Frank Novit- 
ski of Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc, was chosen vice 
president to succeed Mar- 
garet Griffiths of Neenah. 
G. P. White, principal of the 
Kimberly Junior High School, 
Neenah, was re-elected treas- 
urer. The association secre- 
tary is appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee and the 
present secretary is Francis 
Sundberg, Green Bay. A. H. 
Filbey of Fond du Lac, Doris 
Phippa, Sheboygan, John 
Novakofski, Menasha and 
Gilbert Muellenbach, Sha- 
wano, were elected district 
representatives on the exec- 
utive committee. 

Under the rotating system, 
Oshkosh was scheduled to be 
host to next year’s conclave. 


Math Teachers to Hold 
Conference in Madison 


The Third Annual Confer- 
ence on Teaching Mathemat- 
ics, Grades 1-12, will be held 
on the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus, July 2-6. The 
Conference program will con- 
sist of addresses, study 
groups, and a mathematics 
laboratory. Leaders in math- 
ematics education and mem- 
bers of the University fac- 








ulty will address general 
sessions. - 
Ten study groups. will 


each meet four or five times 
during the week. There will 
be special groups for elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and 
senior high school teachers. 
Some of the groups will 
study topics in the teaching 
of mathematics while others 
will be concerned with topics 
in mathematics. 


Visiting Leaders 

Off campus leaders in 
mathematics education who 
will address sessions of the 
Conference include W. W. 
Rankin, Duke University; 
Walter Hart; H. C. Christof- 
ferson, Miami University; 
and Henry Syer, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Housing accommodations 
may be obtained in Univer- 
sity-approved student houses. 
For additional information 
write to Professor J. R. 
Mayor, North Hall, Madison. 
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YOURS for the asking 





Where in the world do you want to 


go? 


Advertisers have booklets and 


maps on the following interesting vaca- 





tion spots. Tell us where you want to 


go. 


Material for your vacation plans 


and means of transportation will then 


be 


sent you without charge. No re- 


quests from children, please. 


17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


23. 


33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
41. 
42. 


37. 
38. 


40. 


. Lake 


Alaska 


. Folders on round-trip cruises with 


stories about cities to be visited. 
Canada 


. Province of Manitoba. Colored 


folders and maps giving particulars 
on tourist vacations. 

Louise, Banff, Vancouver, 
Victoria. Vacation plans. 

Eastern USA 


. Folders on resort hotels in Wil- 
liamsburg. 
. Expense-Paid Tours to all 48 


states, Canada, Mexico—by motor 
bus. 
Europe 


. Escorted tour folders. 
. Cargo-passenger accommodations. 
5. Air transportation. 


Florida 

Air transportation suggestions. 
Hawaii 

Packaged vacation plans. 
Intercoastal Cruises 
East or west thru the 
Canal. 

Atlantic Coast trips. 
Mexico 

Air transportation plans. 
New Orleans 


Panama 


. Air transportation folder. 


New Mexico 


. Booklets and maps. 


North Carolina 


. Illustrated booklet on the State. 
. Pacific Northwest 


Venezuela 


. Air transportation folder. 


West Indies 

Illustrated booklets and maps. 
Nassau, Bahamas. 

Cuba. 

Puerto Rico. 

Jamaica. 

Dominican Republic. 

Haiti. 





Wyoming sal 
Folders on 

Yellowstone National Park. 

Grand Tetons National Park. 
Southern Utah—Arizona 
Escorted Tours to 5 
Parks. 


National 
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Pacific office. 


“Win over the CamedignReckios 
ry a {* 


“PAMPERED RIGHT TO LAKE 
LOUISE by Canadian Pacific 
train service—splendid food, 
wide berths, air conditioning. 
Now at lovely Chateau Lake 
Louise (open June 9 to Sept. 
the jade-green lake and 
frosty peaks are glorious! Next, 
to beautiful Banff Springs 
for mile-high views, chair-lift 
ride. Magnificent service— 
that’s Canadian Pacific!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- 
Pacific air service, see your 
local agent or any Canadian 
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Your Greatest Values in 
Personally Escorted ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
8 and 10 Countries... 42 to 53 Days... Weekly Sailings 
@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 
@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 
@ First Class only $1565 and up 
QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 
N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 
Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. Reserve NOW! 
Don't delay! Write today for illustrated folders “V-51” 
© 1950 Campus Tours, Inc. 




























Campus Fours, inc. 


39 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, lil. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
305 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


following numbers: 





To help me plan my vacation, send me the material as indicated by the | 
| 
| 

















get the new SVE catalog 


For the latest news on educat‘onal 
filmstrips, 2x2 slides and projection 
equ'pment, send for the new SVE 
catalog. 






The new catalog 
contains complete 
listings of re- 
cently released 
filmstrips, 

2 x 2 slides 
and Slide- 

sets on: Litera- 
ture and Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vocations, and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories 
to implement your visual education pro- 
gram are described. For instance: 


The new Instructor Projector series 


with its improved optical system 
that gives even, brighter, sharper 
pictures. 


The Speed-i-o-Scope 


(Tachistoscope) for flash-recog- 
nition and remedial. teaching. 


The Micro-Beam 


unit for projecting microscope slides 
for your science students. 


The world's finest library of filmstrips and 
color slides is at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your 
catalog today! 


Yes! Please send me the brand new | 
SVE CATALOG of educational film- ! 
strips, 2x2 slides and equipment. - 
| 
H 


Dept. SE5-42 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 





How Green Was My Valley (Sound; 
83 min.; $8.75 GI; Use: Eng., S; 
Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; Clubs, 
J,-A) 


The story of a family,of Welsh coal- 
miners and the conditions under which 
they lived. Traces early labor troubles 
and the difficulties faced by the miners 
in improving their lot. Shows hazards 
of mine labor and the tragedy always 
near at hand. An excellent cutting of 
the RKO feature film of the same title. 
(TFC) 


Speech: Using Your Voice (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.76 T; Use: Eng., J, S, C; 
Speech, S, C; Clubs, A) 


Emphasizes the everyday importance 
of one’s voice and the ways in which 
it can be used to best advantage. 
Stresses necessity of being heard, 
understood, and of creating a pleasing 
reaction in the listener. Demonstrates 
some common faults of voice use and 
explains how these can be corrected. 


(YA) 


Alexander Hamilton (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.50 Ts Use: U. 8S. Hest... S, C; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


Re-enacts. episodes in life of Hamil- 
ton first as a boy-businessman in the 
West Indies; points up his role in the 
American Revolution and his part in 
the adoption of the Constitution; por- 
trays his career as the first Secretary 
of the Treasury and events which led 
to his death at the hands of Aaron 
Burr. (EBF) 
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“When I was a kid, I used to think my 
dad was the smartest man in the world.” 


Am I Trustworthy? (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, J; Eng., 
J; Guid: 1; Se See StF, J; 
Clubs, J) 


Presents the importance of being 
trustworthy in school, with friends and 
at home. Shows need for building a 
reputation for trustworthiness in little 
things if one hopes for bigger positions 
of trust. Suggests the principles of 
playing fair, doing a good job, return- 
ing borrowed things, and being on time 
as basic elements in trustworthiness. 
(Coronet) 


Children’s Emotions (Sound; 21 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., C; Home Econ., 
C; Nurs., A; Psych., C; Soc. Probs., 
S; Soc. Work, C; Teach., C; Clubs, 
A) 


Pictures the emotional side of child 
development and suggests methods of 
assisting healthy emotional develop- 
ment. Illustrates the intense and 
changeable character of curiosity, fear, 
anger, jealousy and happiness from 
babyhood through the age of ten. 
Shows many ways in which parents 
can help youngsters to develop good 
and happy emotional reactions. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) 


Man in the Twentieth Century (Sound; 
17 min.; $2.00 GI; Use: Guid., S, C; 
Citizenship, J; Psych., C; Soc. Probs., 
S; Soc. St., J; Sociol.; C; World 
Hist., S; Clubs, A) 


Pictures modern civilization with its 
great technical advances but conse- 
quent speed-up and tensions in daily 
living. Depicts the international prob- 
lems created by two conflicting concen- 
trations of power as a second bewilder- 
ing factor facing mankind. Shows the 
encouraging side in widespread free 
public education and in the U. N. as 
major forces for freedom and peace in 
the world. (MOT) 


Why We Respect the Law (Sound; 13 
min.; $2.00 T; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Guid., J, S; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., 
J; Clubs, J) 


Presents the situation of several 
boys guilty of stealing lumber for a 
backstop and how a lawyer friend 
gives a new perspective on why laws 
should be respected and supported. 
Stresses the functions and benefits of 
laws to the individual and the commu- 
nity. Shows results on one individual 
of habitual disregard for the law. 
(Coronet) 


The MacArthur Report 


Castle Films, producer of home 
movies, announces the immediate re- 
lease of its latest production, the 
timely, front-page story, entitled “The 
MacArthur Report”. It records the 
highlights of MacArthur’s career on 
film with the current and stormy con- 
troversy in Washington and flashes 
back to West Point and the beginning 
of the General’s climb to fame. It is 
available in 8 and 16mm silent and 
sound editions. 
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a ated Books 





Basic Science 


The authors of Basic Science have 
written this book to show how science 
can improve everyday living. It leads 
the student to examine the world about 
him and to see what adjustments and 
adaptations he must make in himself 
or his environment if he is to make the 
maximum use of scientific knowledge. 
Many illustrations and study helps aid 
the student to understand basic prin- 
ciples. The authors are J. Darrell Bar- 
nard, professor of education, New York 
University, and Lon Edwards, chair- 
man of the physical sciences, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


The Macmillan Co. $2.55 
Arithmetic for Today 
James H. Smith, director of train- 


ing of Oshkosh STC, is one of the 
authors of Arithmetic for Today along 
with Thomas J. Durell, assistant state 
commissioner in New Jersey and Ada- 
line P. Hagaman, state helping teacher 
in New Jersey. This series for Grades 
1-8 follows the recommendations of the 
50th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. They are 
combination textbooks and workbooks 
attractively prepared in color and with 
illustrations. Books 1-4 have been pub- 
lished and the others will be out by fall. 


Charles E. Merrill Co. $0.32-0.42 


Methods of Vocational Guidance 


Here is book on vocational guidance 
by Gertrude Forrester, head counselor, 
West Side High School, Neward, N. J., 
which will serve the teacher in the 
small school as well as one in a metro- 
politan school. This revised and en- 
larged edition just off the press is de- 
voted to specific methods of helping 
youth plan their vocational lives. 
Although it embodies some theory the 
description of methods are the chief 
substance. Whatever your position in 
education Methods of Vocational Guid- 
ance will be a practical source of 
assistance in daily guidance work. 


D. C. Heath and Co. $4.25 


School-Community Relations 


School-Community Relations by Wil- 
liam A. Yeager, professor of education, 
and director of courses in school ad- 
ministration at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is a thorough study of the posi- 
tion of the public school in our democ- 
racy. Since the school is governed by 
and dependent on the community for 
support those who determine educa- 
tional policy and guide the destiny of 
our educational system need to under- 
stand all the factors which make for 
good school-community relationships. 
The author shows that the school can- 
not isolate itself from the community 
of which it is a part. Educator and 
laymen alike will find in School-Com- 
munity Relations an abundance of sug- 
gestions for a better understanding of 
our educational system. 
The Dryden Press List $4.75 
McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co. 

Before We Spell in the 1951 edition 

is entirely new. It is a three-in- 
one book—spelling readiness, read- 
ing, and writing under one cover. 
We Spell and Write, grades two 
and three, has been completely re- 
written. They include more word- 
building and word analysis exer- 
cises, as well as tailored writing 
spaces for the creative writing 
assignments. $0.36 and 0.46 


Webster Publishing Co. 

Arithmetic Achievement Tests con- 
sists of 12 tests, grades 3-8. They 
may be used either in conjunction 
with Adventures in Numbers or 
independently. List $1.00 
Reading Readiness Tests consists 
of a battery of four parts for 
measuring the psychological func- 
tions and knowledge known to cor- 
relate highly with achievement in 
beginning reading. 25 tests and 
manual kit. List $2.66 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Pupil’s Guidebook for Building a 
Free Nation, by Painter and Klee 














“Peggy's doing fine in her classes . . . two boy friends in math and four in economics” 








Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copyright 1950 by the United Newspapers Magazine Carvoration. 
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U9. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


FOR SCHOOL AND ADULT USE 





U-S. GOVERNMENT 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR 


FREE 
COPY wae 


16 MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
ON ALL THESE SUBJECTS! 
Science, Conservation, Life in 
America, International Relations, 
Vocational Guidance, Photog- 
raphy, Democracy, Health Edu- 
cation, Weather, Physics, Ele- 
mentary Hydraulics, Chemistry, 
Electronics, Radio, Mathematics, 
Economics, Geography, and 
many others! 





FILMS for Schools 


FOR ADULT USE 






Es —_—— 
16MM ART 
SOUND 
MOTION 
PICTURES 
ON ALL 
THESE 
SUBJECTS! 
International Relations, Korean 
War, Democracy, Atom Bomb, 
Child Development, Health Edu- 
cation, Discussion Groups. Use 
of Films, Rehabilitation, Home- 
making, Latin America, Life in 
the United States, Conservation, 
Home Owners, Volunteer Fire 
Fighting, and many others! 
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Over 2000 
Motion Pictures 
& Film Strips of 

-18U. S.Govern- 
ment Agencies: 
Write fos. 
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Ginn and Co. 


Studies to accompany Beyond the 
Seas, by Hook and Stevens. A 
workbook for The World in Liter- 
ature. $.80 

Studies to accompany Writers in 
England, by Hook and Stevens. 
$.80 

Teachers’ Manual to accompany 
Stories About Sally, by Thomas, 
Tiegs, and Adams. $.60 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Problems in Mechanical Drawing, 
First course (Keyed to “Mechan- 
ical Drawing” -by French and 
Svensen), by Levens and Edstrom. 
$1.48 


we 





Everybody loves 
to make something 


out of nothing 





FINGER- 


OHAW PAINT 


is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 








a L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr.; Robert Humphrey 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Association of American Railroads_ 21 
American Seating Co. ____________ 32 
Binney & Smith Co. 32 
Bituminous Coal Inside Back 
Campus Tours, Inc 

Canadian Pacific 

Coca Cola 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines___ 23 
Delta Air Lines 

Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. sea 
Greyhound 

General Mills, Inc. _..__.__________-_ ‘ 
Gibson Manufacturing Co. ________ 20 
Huff Teachers Agency 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Holiday Travel House, Inc. _______ 32 
Informative Classroom Pictures ___ 32 
Charles E. Merrill Co. ____-_______ 27 
Manitoba Bureau of Travel 

Parker Teachers Agency 

Photoart Visual Service 

Schummers School Service 

Society for Visual Education 

Spanish Student Tours, Inc 

Standard Oil 

State Teachers Colleges___Inside Front 
Sunset Teachers Agency 

United World Films, Inc. __--_____ 31 
Washington National Insurance Co. 19 
Wrigley’s 22 
Yates—Fisher Teachers Agency ____ 32 





Chips Off The Funny , 





Really Frightened 

“Does that scarecrow really do any 
good?” 

“Does it! Why it scared the crows 
so bad they brought back all the corn 
they stole last year.” 


Growth 

“When I was fifteen,” said the young 
man, “my father shocked me with his 
ignorance. Now that I am twenty-five 
I am amazed at how much he has 
learned.” 


A Timid Bride 


“Honey, bring a half dozen mouse 
traps when you come home for dinner,” 
said the bride. 

“T just bought six yesterday.” 

“I know, but they have mice in 
them.” 


Bad Company 

Mother: “Stop using 
words.” 

Son: “Shakespeare used them.” 

Mother: “Well then, don’t play with 
him again!’ 


those bad 


Historical Citation 


Teacher: “Since none of you finished 
the history assignment, the whole class 
will stay after school.” 

Voice: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Teacher: 

Voice: 


“Who said that?” 
“Patrick Henry.” 


LYLE folding Chats 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 


FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly / 


SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


Write Dept. 158 7 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


SUMMER POSITION 


Principals and Teachers—You can earn 
$1,000 during summer _ vacation. 


Educational sales work offers excellent oppor-- 
tunity for summer employment. If you can de- 
vote six weeks to this summer work, you can 
qualify for a franchise selling visual aids needed 
by every school and approved by Wisconsin 
educators. For full information write Mr. Don- 
ald A. Morgan, Wisconsin State Manager, 
% Information Classroom Picture Publishers, 
40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 
Caribbean cruises, Inside Passage 
eruises to Alaska, trips to Mexico, 
California and the Canadian Rockies. 

For full information, write or call! 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE, Inc. 
109 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Telephone—Franklin 2—2235 

















Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, seed, enjoy gar experi- 
ences in learning and living! Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 

source,—plus recreational program. 
For details, write now to 
SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


SINCE 1885 
National Service 


ALBERT for Teachers and 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 


HOME OFFICE: Corres | aay bo 
25 E. JACKSON Bivp, ‘A8encies: New 


York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 











Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 








Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 


or little town, or in-between? In public school, 
Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


sity ?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 


private school, college, or univer- 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





30th year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 








910 Lumber Ex.. 


A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
Minneapolis 1. Minn. 


Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 


y 4 
Atlantic 6389 Agencies 
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